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PREFACE. 



While claiming as I ^o for the following pages that they have 
the merits (if merits they be) of being somewhat original, and to a 
certain extent amusing, I should wish it to be understood that it is 
not alone on one or both of those accounts that I send them forth 
to try their chances on the capricious waves of a critical world. 

The book has a higher aim than this. It has not been hurriedly 
composed, but is the result of much reading and thought. I come 
before the world a perfect stranger, and I come before the world to 
give publicity to my ideas on what the world is pleased to call 
** The Science of Political Economy." 

My ideas, for the most part, run a good deal at variance with 
the general run of the teachers, professors, and expounders of this 
so-called science ; and this being the case, I can hardly expect any- 
one to give much attention to what I have to say. 

I have tried my best to treat what is often looked upon as a 
somewhat repulsive subject in a light and readable way, and if I 
should at times appear to indulge in more frivolity than my subject 
ought to admit, I can only cry 'peccavi.' 

My one and principal object throughout the whole book has been 
to shew that the word 'science,' as applied to the subject of Political 
Economy or the study of Wealth, la an eiilvt^ xoi^Xki^xoLfijt. 



PREFACE. 

Should my book be the means of conyincing anyone of this, or 
should it be the means of inducing someone more qualified than 
myself to do it, to place the outlines of the Study of Wealth — which 
in itself ia a most interesting study — ^before the public in a more 
inviting way than the expounders of Political Economy have ever 
yet done or are ever likely to do, then I shall consider that my 
labour in putting together this little volume has not been altogether 
unproductive. 

Yours to serve (as Jorrocks says), 



J. GOULTON CONSTABLE. 



Walcot, Brigo, 
1880. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



A Dbeam. 

I HAD been hard at work at my favourite study — Political Economy, 
I had been reading — ^reading hard — trying to sift the sense from the 
nonsense ; trying, as it were, to winnow out my subject, and to 
separate the chaff from the grain; trying to remove the rubbish, 
dirt, and sand banks, and see where the stream of truth ran smooth 
and clear, but the task was no easy one, and the day was hot, and 
tired and bewildered I fell aslefep. 

A hand touched my shoulder, I looked up, and saw standing over 
me an old man apparently about seventy years of age. He looked 
somewhat sad and anxious, and said, *' Come with me ; '* '* but 

* who are you ? " said I, feeling puzzled, as well I might. " Come 

* with me," again he said ; ** come with me, I have two names, — 
^ names ancient and modem, — the first is extremely ancient, the 
' second extremely modern, and I am the father of Political Economy* 

* Come with me." Seeing how great his desire was that I should 
accompany him somewhere, and how little disposed he was to explain 
himself, I rose and followed him out of the room. 

What a way he led me ! Through dark and winding passages 
till we at length reached the open air, and then mch a road all across 
country, sometimes struggling through tangled ihicketSi at other 

B 



U INTRODUCTION. 

times deep mud and bogs, till at length we stopped at a long low 
building. Having informed me that this was the dissecting room, 
the old man opened the door and we both walked in. The - room 
was fall of medical students, laughing and talking. Amongst them 
we went till we reached a comer where several of them had got a 
most interesting subject upon which they were practising vivisection. 
My guide told me some of their names : first came Johnny Stewart, 
then Henry, then a fellow they called Stanley ; " that man," he 
said, '* making such a loud noise on the far side is Cloudy, and 

< next to him is Bonny." ** And what is that creature they are 

* treating so cruelly ? " said I, ** they call him wealth," said my 

* guide. He comes of a good stock, got by ' Labor ' out of * Terra 

< Firma,* and said by some to be descended direct from Mr. Huxley's 

< Protoplasm.* I think, however' they have been hacking at him 
' quite long enough, for they seem to arrive at very little result, bat 
' stand still for a bit and let us hear what they are about." 

Bonny and Cloudy were just then in the midst of an exciting con- 
troversy as to what the creature's blood was made of, and what 
would be the right remedy to apply supposing its blood got out of 
order, which it appeared to do at times. Benny's plan seemed to 
be to bleed it. Cloudy said, 'feed it,' his theory was that the 
creature ought to be crammed with specially prepared paper. Bonny 
said, ** if you give it that you will only make it sick." Cloudy, 
however, would have his own way, and having taken a lot of paper 
out of his pocket he crammed it down the creature's throat. The 
creature was sick instantly. Bonny laughed, — *' capital," he said, 
** I told you so." Cloudy was angry : he said the whole thing 
Jaroed upon a qneatiohot light, and that Bonny had no right to 
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laagh, neither had he any right to use anj word he had not had the 
goodness previonsly to explain. He shonld be gUid, therefore, if 
Bonny would explain that word ** capital," npon which Johnny 
Stewart chimed in and said that if he might be allowed he wonld 
explain it. ^* Capital/* he said, ** depended in the first place upon four 

* fdndamental propositions." ** Proper bosh," interposed Cloudy, 
' why capital is really the same word as cattle, and unless you 
' mean by four fandamental propositions the four legs that all cattle 

* are more or less dependent on, I dont see what you are driving at." 
" I dont understand you," said Stewart. "Dont you," said Cloudy, 
** very well, you perhaps will scarcely credit what I say, but I will 

* explain : take out the i from capital and it becomes captal, change 

* the p into a t, reverse the order of the two last letters, then change 

* the final a into an e, and there you are. By the same " " Stop," 

said Henry, ** for you have used a word that you have not had the 
' goodness previously to explain, so before we go any farther suppose 

* we have the meaning of that word * credit,* what do you say, 

* Bonny ? " ** I should say," said Bonny, ** that credit is very 

' much what Cloudy attempted to feed the creature on a few minutes * 

* ago." " No, it is not," said Cloudy, ** credit is capital." " And 

* I said capital," said Bonny, *^ as soon as I saw you had made it 
' ill, and then you said capital was cows or something." *^ But you 
< never gave Cloudy permission to use your capital," said Stewart, 
*^ and as credit is permission to use another man's capital, your argu- 
' ment is nowhere." " But supposing a man's capital to be all in- 

* tellectual capital," said Cbudy. ** In that case," said Bonny, 
** capital could not possibly be cows." ** Nor," said Henry ^ ** cowL^ 
' capital be credit." ** Yes it could," aovA. GVotvSc^ . 
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*'£nt/' said Bonny, ''if credit is capital, cattle are capital, and 
^ intellect is capital ; then credit, cattle, and intellect are all the 

* same thing." ** Perhaps," said Stanley, **when Cloudy spoke 
' of cattle he meant intellectnal cattle, cows that conld do long 
( division sums, that knew the latitude and longitude of the north 

* pole, and the year when Old King Cole came to the throne.*' 
** Quite so," said Stewart, ** for if ever one did come across such 
' cows, one might give them credit foi a great deal, almost anything 

* in fact." 

Stewart thereupon enquired of Cloudy what he thought of that 
argument, to which Cloudy, who had now rather lost his temper, 
replied, " Don't know and don't care." " Care killed a cat," said 
a bystander. Upon which, a fellow named Scoffy remarked that it 
seemed to him that on Cloudy's principle a cat was capital : the word 

* cat,' he said, was after all merely an abbreviation of the word 'cattle,* 
it was an item in the domestic economy of every well-regulated 
household as a capital way of getting rid of mice, which fact seemed 
to him to back out the law of universal consumption in a most 

* remarkable way, for while out in the fields the cattle eat grass, in 
the house the cat '11 (cattle) eat mice. ** Talking of consumption,** 
said Bonny, *' it seems to me high time we returned to our subject, 

* for unless we put his lungs back into their place again he will die 

* of consumption.** ** No, no,*' said Sco%,-"no, no, that is im- 
' possible, for consumption means use, and if there is one thing I am 

* more certain about than another it is that use is not death ; our 
' subject cannot therefore possibly die of consumption. Besides, tell 

* me, what are its lungs ? ** I can tell you that, said a thoughtful 
looking student whose name I could not quite catch, <Uhe lungs 
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* are the largest yiscus of tlie thorax, their substance is spnngeous 
' or resiculons, they perform the office of respiration, by which 
'the blood is attenuated in the plexies of the arteries called 
'thereto rascnlorum." *' Utterly wrong," said Cloudy, "utterly 
' wrong, for that is treating them as something concrete, whereas 
'they are merely an abstract right; a man's lungs are simply 
'his right to breathe, and to call them anything else would 
*be a ridiculous perversion of terms." "If all the parts of 
' our subject," said Bonny, " are not really the actual parts but rights 
'to perform certain ftmctions, how comes it that we can see it 
'at all?" "How do you know you do see it," said Cloudy. 
" You'll surely allow that I can use my eyes," said Bonny. " But 

* what are your eyes," said Cloudy. " I can tell you what the eye 
'is," said the thoughtful one, " the eye is that part of the body 

* whereby visible . objects are represented to the mind, it is of 
'globular shape and variable colour." "Wrong again," said 

* Cloudy, " the eye is the right to see." 

" I am not so sure about that," said Stewart. " I am certain I'm 
' right," said Cloudy. "If you are right," said Stewart, "then 
' there's an end of the argument, because you must be something 

* too entirely abstract to be able to give an opinion on any subject." 
After this there was a few minutes silence, broken at length by 
the thoughtfal one, who said, ** We appear to be getting involved, 
' because the heterogeneous complications resulting from the inter- 
'esting enquiry concerning the multitudinous psychological, 
' anthropological, and biological phenomena relating to the ana- 
'tomical construction of the complex subject now before us, are 
' necessarily so replete with antagoma\iG 
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Euskin says, '^ Eich is a relative term, impljiug its opposite poor 
* as positively as the word * north * implies its opposite * soath.' 

Wealth has heen defined as every commodity which has an 
exchange value, so that onr first parent could not have heen wealthy, 
conld not have possessed wealth, hecanse there was nohody then for 
him to make exchanges with. 

What was he, then ? I leave my readers to think it out, satisfied 
they can only come to one and the same conclusion that I have 
done, satisfied they can only answer the question in one way, viz. ; 
He was Adam ! 

Adam Smith, 

He was horn on the 15th of June, 1723, and he died on the 17th 
of July, 1790. His great work, the ** Wealth of Nations," was 
puhlished in the year 1776. There it is, a fat hlue hook, staring 
me in the face while I write ; it is edited hy McCulloch. Twice 
I have read that hook through carefully, and have sometimes thought 
of going through it again, hut there is a great deal of it and not very 
large print, and I cannot make up my mind to tackle it. I often 
wonder why it is one of the hooks given at the Universities, hecanse 
much of it is ohsolete. 

Adam Smith has hy some been called the father of Political 
Economy, hut it must not he supposed from this that he was the 
first writer on the subject. I learn from a book called ** History of 
British Commerce," by Leone Levi, that he was not the first 
enquirer into the causes of wealth. It is true his * Wealth of 
Nations ' was the most complete book that at the time had been 
published, though before him such men in Italy as Verri, Beccaria, 
and Galiani, and in France, Quesnay, Mirabeau, Turgot, and many 
others, had, without bringing Political Economy into any definite 
limits, to a certain degree anticipated Adam Smith. 

The great good Adam Smith undoubtedly did was in shewing that 
gold and silver are not in themselves wealth. 

I take the following from ** Green's Short History of the English 
People," (page 769,) '* If books are to be measured by the eflfect 
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* which they have produced on the fortunes of mankind, the * Wealth 

* of Nations ' must rank among the greatest of hooks. Its author 
<was Adam Smith, an Oxford scholar and professor at Glasgow. 
< Lahour, he contended, was the one source of wealth, and it was hy 

* freedom of lahour, hy suffering the worker to pursue his own interest 

* in his own way, that the puhlic wealth would hest he promoted. 

* Any attempt to force lahour into artificial channels, to shape by law 

* the course of commerce, to promote special branches of industry in 

* particular countries, or to fix the character of the intercourse 

* between one country and another, is not only a wrong to the worker 

* or the merchant, but actually hurtfal to the wealth of a state." 

Agriculture. 

** Agriculture — the aim of — is to produce food." — Burton, 

An excellent comment on this quotation has been recently written, 
and it is one that I would advise all my readers who take an interest in 
the subject, to read immediately ; it is called, "The Landed Interest 
and Supply of Food," by James Caird, published by Cassell, Better, 
and Galpin. 

Apropos of this too I quote the following from the Quarterly 
Review, of March, 1844. • 

** What topics can have a stronger claim on us than those most 
'important problems in rural economy which tend to solve the 

* questions ; — 1st. How to obtain the greatest amount of produce 
'from the earth at the smallest expenditm*e of money, time, and 

* labour. 2nd. How to improve the condition of agricultural labourers 

* in a country whose rural population in most countries exceeds the 
^actual demand for workmen, by finding additional occupation for 

* human hands, and diminishing the amount of work now done by 

* the most costly labour of horses." 

Anticipation, 

"Anticipation — the power of — must have a large influence in 
economy. ' ' — Jevons, 

Now first of all let us take this word, "anticipation" — what 
does it mean? it is derived from' the Latin "anticipo," which literally 
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means to take or receive beforehand. It is said by Dr. Johnson in 
his dictionary to mean foretaste. Mr. Jevons says in the same book 
from which this quotation is taken, ''the foretaste of pleasure is 
pleasure begun/' and so it follows that the anticipation of pleasure 
is pleasure begun. Somebody, somewhere, wrote at sometime, 
** Pleasure owes its greatest zest to anticipation; the promise of a 

* shilling fiddle will keep a schoolboy in happiness for a day, the 
*fun connected with its possession will expire in an hour. Now 
' what is true of schoolboys is true of men, all they differ in, is the 

* price of their fiddles." 

We all anticipate and look forward to results and often to a double 
result. When you ask a shoeblack to black your shoes, which result 
pleases him the most, the excellency of the polish he has put upon 
them, or the twopence he puts in his pocket ? All paid labourers of 
all descriptions look forward to and anticipate their pay. But is 
that ALL that a man works for ? Do not men look forward likewise 
to the satisfaction of having made a good job of it ? 

As I write, I see one of my gardeners sweeping the lawn ; of 
course he would not be SNveeping it unless he knew he was going to 
be paid for so doing, but is that all ? Has he not a certain feeling 
of wishing to see the lawn looking tidy, quite irrespective of his pay? 
I say he has, and I say the anticipation which Jevons so truly says, 
must have a large influence in economy, is in nineteen cases out of 
twenty the anticipation of a double result — 1st, pay — 2nd, the 
satisfaction of being able to say with a feeling of pride, There! 
nobody could have done that better than I have done. No English- 
man likes being idle ; it is not in his nature to sit on his thumbs all 
day and smoke, but we none of us ever should do anything if we 
could anticipate no results from what we did ; we should in that case, 
I think, all lie down and die, and the mere and the greater the results 
we anticipate, the more we exert ourselves. Adam Smith, says, 
'' Great objects are not necessary in order to occasion the greatest 
exertions." The results we anticipate are sometimes by no means a 
fair recompense for the trouble we take to obtain such results. I 
can think of no better illustration of this now, than Matthew Webb's 
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Bwim across the channel. Somebody says, I.thmk it is Fawcett, 
that '* No one will labour for labour's sake ; *' and Heam says, 
** men dislike exertion.*' But this is a mistake, for men will labour 
for labour's sake, and plenty of men are fond of exertion ; what is 
exercise if it is not labour for labour's sake ? If it is not a form of 
exertion which is thoroughly enjoyable, certainly to a man who is in 
health and strength ? and it is in this spirit of exercise that many, 
many men to whom labour is no sort of necessity, who do not in any 
way depend upon their labour for their daily bread, exert themselves 
every day as much and often more than the day labourer. Take for 
instance, Et. Honble. W. E. Gladstone. We all know the sort <^ 
exertion he goes in for, and what result does he anticipate when he 
works so ? Perhaps the same as the great poet Dryden did when he 
took physic. " When I have a gteat design," says Dryden, **I ever 
< take physic and let blood, for when you would have pure swiftnesa 
' of thought and fiery flights of fancy, you must have a care of the 

* pensive part, in fine, you must purge the belly." 

Cutting down a tree may very likely have the same efiect on 
Mr. Gladstone as physic had on Dryden, and so when that gentleman 
would have " fiery flights of fancy " he assumes to himself the guise- 
of William the Woodman. 

** Love labour, if you do not want it for food you may for physic.'* 

Augustus CcBsar. 

** Augustus Csesar, Emperor of the World, had not a chimney to 

* his house, a frame of glass to his windows, nor a shirt on his 

* back." — LongjieJd, 

Poor fellow ! ! what a pity he is not alive now to have the satis- 
faction of applying for parish relief. 



B 

Banking, 

(1). ** Banking — ^the business of — consists exclusively ixL tK<^ «^- 
* change of money for credit, and credit ioi cx^^\\.r — ^a^iUod.. 
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(2). '* Banking and currency are two different machines for doing 
'the same work." — Price, 

(8). *' Banking is an agency between lenders and borrowers of 
* wealth." — Price, 

(4). ** Banking is credit lending." — Price. 

(5). ** Banking is a trade." — Baghot, 

The theory of banking, stated in a few words, amounts to this : 
The chief thing a banker has to do is to get indebted to others by 
borrowing their money, which money he lends to others, so that 
others may get indebted to him. Peter has a lot of money, £5,000 
in fjEtct, that he has no immediate use for, so he hands it to Messrs. 
Million and Trillion, bankers. Paul is in want of money, and so 
goes to Messrs. Million and Trillion, who hand him some of what 
Peter has just left with them, on good security, of course, and at 
fair interest : and thus a banker is always indebted to others, and 
others are always indebted to him. ** Banks," says Mr. Macleod, 
** are nothing but debt shops, and the Royal Exchange is the great 
debt market of Europe." 

Barter, 

** Barter is an exchange of equivalents." — Price, 

Quite so, and I often wonder how, and when, and where the first 
act of barter was committed, for strange as it may sound, wherever 
it was and whenever it was, then it was that the foundation stone 
was laid of the wonderful edifice of Political Economy, which has 
now grown into so large a structure, with Adam Smith for its chief 
comer stone; the building is supported, in these days, by such men 
as John Stuart Mill and Professor Fawcett, on the top of it rises a 
lofty steeple, on the top of which steeple sits Henry Dunning Macleod, 
building paper castles and blowing soap bubbles, till the day shall 
come when he and the steeple whereon he sits, and his paper castles, 
and his soap bubbles, shall all be blown down together. 

Teddy has got a cricket ball, Tommy has got a knife, Teddy wants 
Tommy*s knife, Tommy would much like to possess Teddy's ball, 
they are both honest, honest as the cadet in Her Majesty's Navy, 
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who once defined honesty to be '^ seeing a thing and not stealing it/' 
and so at length the whole thing resnlts in what we used to call si,t 
school,- '' a swop/' But who knows what pages and pages of the 
theory of exchange, and the theory of value could not be written on 
the strength of this little swop ? And so it is that it is from very 
small beginnings, and from what are in themselves small common 
sense doings of every day life, that the whole great science of wealth 
has grown, and what has it gro^m into ? In some cases, I am sorry 
to say, it has grown into highly-wrought flights of fancy, which far 
from being common sense, are very uncommon sense, if indeed they 
can be called sense at all. 

Bastiat (F.j, 

A Frenchman, and the author of several books, most of which have 
been translated into English. Eds style is easy and very readable. 
He wrote a great deal in defence of free trade. He says, that custom 
and tariff are as truly obstacles to commerce as bogs and robbers, 
and that if you substitute a railway for a road between two countries, 
and then put custom bouse officers on the frontier, that neither 
country is benefitted the least by the change. 

Burton (J, H,), 

Author of a book called Political and Social Economy. He does 
not at all hold with the doctrine of Malthus, on Population, nor does 
he believe that the destruction of the monasteries by Henry VHI was 
the cause and origin of pauperism as it exists at the present day. 
Population begins with a P, and it will therefore be time enough to 
discuss population when we arrive at the letter P. I should like now 
to give a quotation from Mr. Burton, as I approve of it immensely. 
Here it is — 

<< The day will come, and is not far distant when the huge strength 
' of Britain will be the guarantee for the peace of the world, and a 

< power that voluntary seeks no cause for quarrel, will by its over- 

< whelming influence, diffuse a peaceful awe throughout the rest of 
* mankind.'* 
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c 

Capital, 

(1). '^ Capital is all that has been set aside from the resalt of past 

* labour to assist present or future production." — Favscett, 

(2). ** Capital is maintained by perpetual reproduction.*' — Fawcett, 
(8). ** Capital may be either circulating or fixed." — Fawcett. 
(4)« ** Capital has one single and all important purpose, which is 
^ to enable the labourers to await the result of any long lasting 

* works.""— J,ei;ons. 

(5). ** Circulating capital only differs from fixed in amount and 

* degree ; — the duration of capital may vary from a day to several 
' years, the most circulating is the least durable, the most fixed the 
' most durable." — Jevons. 

(6). ** Capital is precisely that part of a man's possessions, what- 
' ever it be, which is to 'constitute his frind for carrying on fresh 

* productions . ' '— MtW. 

(7). " Capital is the result of saving." — Mill. 
(8). '^ Capital is kept in existence from age to age by perpetual 
' reproduction." — Mill. 

(9). ** Capital— the increase of— must depend on two things ; the 

* amount of the frmd from which saving can be made and the strength 
' of the dispositions which prompt it." — Mill. 

(10). ** Fixed capital is always both originally derived from and 
'requires to be constantly supported by circulating capital. "k«« 

Adam Smithy 
(11). * * The capital of every growing country in the natural course of 

* things is for the most part first directed to agriculture, afterwards 
' to manufEUjture, last of all to foreign commerce." — Adam Smith. 

(12). *^ Capital springs from a moral act done towards a material 
' product." — Heam. 

(18). '* Capital is the consequence of a triple antecedent; 

* forbearance, labour, and natural agents." — Heam. 

(14). '^ Capital comprises those portions of the produce of industiy 

* that may be directly employed, either to support human beings or 
'/.£? assJsi in prodnctionB.'' — McCuUoch, 
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(15). ** Capital is formed out of profits." — McCuUoch, 

(16). '* Capital — the possession of — ^is the simplest element that 

* distinguishes the civilized human being from the savage.*' — Burton. 

(17). '' Capital is most profitably invested in making the human 

* being valuable and productive." — Burton, 

(18). *' Capital is any economic quantity used for the purpose of 

* profit.'* — Macleod, 

(19). Fixed capital is a name which can be applied but to few 

* articles ; the only one to which it is necessarily applied is the 
' knowledge, skill, and capacity of an individual." — Macleod, 

(20). ** Capital and profits are analagous to principle and 

* interest." — Long field. 

(21). **■ Capital means things saved." — Musgrave, 

I have numbered my quotations for convenience of reference. 
Beeause after we have concluded our considerations on them we may 
have to refer to them again. 

I would begin by drawing attention to the fact how very much 
Mill and Fawcett are at one, in their ideas of Political Economy. 
Nobody could read Principles of Political Economy by John Stuart 
Mill and Manual of Political Economy by Fawcett, without perceiving 
that the latter was in many respects only the former put into a rather 
more interesting and readable shape. In the quotations now before 
ns we see the likeness between Nos. 1 and 6, Nos. 2 and 8. 

Robert Scott Moffat in his Economy of Consumption says : ** There 

* is no subject on which political economists have been more unhappy 
< in their attempts to define than capital," and General Marriott 
begins his chapter on capital by remarking that there is ''no agree- 

* ment among scientific writers as to the formal definition of the 

* word capital." 

They certainly do not hit it off exactly, but my experience of 
political economists is, that it is a rare thing to find any two of 
them agreeing about the definition of any one term they may employ, 
and as Mr. Moffat truly says, it is vexing to a degree to find «. xs^sksq. 
defining a term he uses and saying lie otX^ ettt?^cr3^ "'^ ^s^ ^Ssis^ 
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meaning, when in point of fact he does no snch thing, hut uses it 
not only in the meaning he at first applies to it hnt in other meanings 
as well. 

£nt now let ns see to hegin with where capital finds its place in 
the Anatomy of Wealth. Wealth is produced, wealth is distrihated, 
wealth is exchanged, wealth is consumed. To the questions, how ? 
when ? and where produced ? the answers are hy lahour always, and 
from the land ; the three requisites of production are land, labour 
and capital ; wealth is not produced firom the sun, moon, or stars, 
nor is it found in the tail of the comet, it is produced from nothing 
external to the world, hut is produced from the world itself, in feet, 
from LAND ; men depend upon their planet for life as cheesemites 
do upon cheese, the planet is the cheese, a big round Dutch cheese, 
and human beings are the cheesemites, with this difierence, that 
whereas among cheesemites each labours for himself, with men, one 
man labours for another, but unlike cheesemites, men cannot 
labour with their own unassisted natural powers, a man cannot set 
to work to dig and plant on an empty stomach, and with no clothes 
on his back, and no tools of any sort to work with, and yet none of 
these necessaries to start him and keep him going are to be obtained 
without labour ; what is to be done ? It reminds one of the Cat*s 
Pilgrimage, by Froude, where the cat finds the owl wondering which 
came first, the egg or the owl, as the owl undoubtedly came from 
the egg and the egg from the owl. All the necessaries to start 
labour, employ labour, and keep labour going are expressed in that 
one word *' capital," and in regard to labour and capital the owl's 
question will for ever remain unanswered. 

Professor Heame says: ** There is no means of reply to the 
* question, * How did Capital begin ' " ? 

Try and think it out. Try and conceive yourself and your wife 
transplanted to the planet Mars, and not only that, but landed there 
just as destitute as new-bom babes ; the climate you have got into 
may be lovely, perpetual June, with occasional showers to keep the 
land from getting too diy ; rich fruits of the earth may grow in 
proSnBion around jou, but you could not live entirely on strawberries 
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and pine-apples, yon would require something more substantial and 
nourishing, you would also require some sort of shelter from sun and 
rain, garments too you would wish to construct, such as a pair of 
trousers and a petticoat. 

You want your dinner, how do you set about procuring it ? 
Armed with several large stones, you rush bUgt a small pig yon ' 
happen to see. In course of time a well directed stone kills the pig, 
what next ? Sheffield knives do not grow on the trees, and look where 
you will you cannot find a box of Bryant and May's patent safety 
matches, which ignite only on the box, thereby affording special 
protection against fire ; and you are hot and tired, and so in despair 
of ever being able to cook your pig, you and your wife pull it to 
pieces, eating it just as it is and swallowing down the delicious raw 
morsels with draughts of water S€Ooped up in the hollow of the hand 
from the stream hard by. Troubles such as these would be simply 
numberless, and how you are ever with your unaided muscles to 
make any progress in civilization at all is a most perplexing question. 
For myself, the more I think of this the more I am led to the 
conclusion that to the first inhabitants of this globe some few 
necessary implements were found by the same hand that clothed our 
first parents with coats of skin. 

But it is not for the political economist to speculate on this 
unanswerable question of the first beginning of capital, sufficient 
for him is it to know that it must have had a beginning sometime 
somewhere, what he has to do is to reason about facts, not 
discourse about fancies. Political Economy ,deals in facts not in 
fancies, and a blessed thing it would be for its professors, ex- 
pounders, writers, teachers, and students, if this were realized 
and acted upon. 

Capital is a fact. 

I have said above that the three requisites of productions are 
land, labour, and capital, but these three are not in practice really 
separable. Land is undoubtedly capital to the landowner, for whether 
bought by himself or inherited, his returns, his rents^ oc^ \ss^*i5ckS55t 
more nor less to him than a return oi a\)Ou\. ^ ^«t ^«o^»» ^"a \s^^^is^ 
c 
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invested ; then labour has been defined as '^ the poor man's 
property," and so must be a species of capital to him. 

Capital is of course capital. 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, a Frenchman named Lavergne, 
published an excellent book called ** The Rural Economy of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland," and on page 77 of that book, I find the 
following. ** Three sorts of capital conduce to the development of 

* agricultural wealth. 1st, Sunk capital, which is fonned in coarse 

* of time by outlays of all kinds for bringing the land into good 

* condition. 2nd. Working capital, consisting of animals, imple- 

* ments, and seeds. 3rd. Intellectual capital or agricultural skill 

* which is improved by experience and thought." 

Now the first of these three forms of capital is, as far as my 
experience goes, usually found noi; by the tenant at all, but the 
landlord, and the interest on the outlay thus incurred comes to the 
landlord in the shape of increase of rent. In* the second (it may 
sound startling), labourers might be included amongst the farm 
animals ; the horse works for the farmer, so does the labourer, they 
both require food and support, and the farmer finds them in both ; 
in the case of the one, he ties him up with his nose just over a 
receptacle containing food, in the case of the other, he gives him 
tickets for food, i.e, pieces of metal marked with the government 
stamp. The only real difference between a labourer and a horse is, 
that the one can leave the farmer's service just when he likes, whidh 
the other cannot. Just fancy what a nuisance it would be if horses 
could and did go out on strike. 

While on the subject of farm animals, I will note a derivation I 
find in Macleod, of the word *' cattle." Cattle (he says) means 
capital, and the former is merely a corruption of {he latter, it is done 
in this way. Take away the middle letter fi:om capital and it becomes 
** captal," change the p into a t and you have ** cattal," transpose 
the two last letters of *' cattal," and change the a into an e, and 
there it is cattle. Beautiful ! so beautiful that I would not dream 
of trying to contradict it, I only would carry the idea still further, 
an J express my belief, that by simply cutting ** cattle " in half, you 
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may see in a minute that the ordinary domestic cat is in fact capital^ 
the former being merely a corruption of the latter, and that is of 
course the reason why a cat in the house is always said to be a capital 
way of getting rid of mice ; the whole thing reminds one of the old 
riddle — Why is mangold wurzel like a mouse ? Because the cattle 
(cat' 11) eat it. And what do you think Mr. Macleod said when he 
was told that ? he said, " what a capital riddle." 

•I know nothing of Mr. Macleod beyond his books, and beyond the 
fact that I once got a letter from him. At that time I rather believed 
in him. Now, I do not. I have come to believe with a certain 
Professor that he is a quack, at the same time I dont wish to be hard' 
on the man, so if my book should ever fall into his hands, I trust he 
may endeavour to keep his temper, even if I should at times appear 
to be roicgh on him. 

And now we will go back to our quotations, and take numbers 3, 
6, 10, and 19, which refer to the two principal divisions, kinds, or 
species of capital, viz : circulating and fixed. There is no real 
line of demarcation to be drawn between these two, the one being in 
point of fact only a modification of the other, the difference being as 
Jevons says, merely one of amount and degree. 

General Marriott says, ** Money is the representative of circulating 
capital," and in number 19 of our quotations, we find Mr. Macleod 
saying that the knowledge, skill, and capacity of an individual is the 
only form of fixed capital, this kind of capital being in point of fact 
what Lavergne calls " intellectual capital." 

John Stuart Mill defines the two in this way, ** Capital which 

* fulfills the whole of its office in the production in which it is engaged 

* by a single use, is called circulating capital." 

•A* *'* ••* -nt* *'« *'* ••• •J0 %*^ .1- ».l- 

^ *^^ -I* *>» *|^ ''l* '!» *(■» *^^ *^-» ^C 

" Capital which exists in a durable shape, and the return to which 

* is spread over a period of corresponding duration, is called fixed. '^ 

Money begins with an M, and so we wont say much about money 
till we get to M, still there is one thing here to consider iw ^^^Qss&<:i^<5s^ 
with it, and that is, that it is circulating ca^\\.«\\ \V>\'& o.wgsivs^N^^'^^ 
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possessor as long as he possesses it ; it is no good to the possessor 
till it is parted with ; by being continually parted with it continually 
eircnlates, and therefore is circulating capital. 

Mill's definition of fixed capital gives a far better idea of what it 
really is, than Macleod's notion of *' intellectual capital," (which, as 
we have seen, is the third sort enumerated by Lavergne). Intellectual 
capital, although no doubt an excellent thing in itself to possess, is 
not one that can be exactly brought into the field of Political Economy. 
It lies on the other side of the hedge, and assists all it can by 
peeping through the gaps and calling out advice, but dont let it 
enter the field, for once there, it seems to me that Political Economy 
would soon be lost, swamped, and swallowed up in the intricate 
mazes and endless ramifications of psychology and moral philosophy. 

Although I have just said that money is circulating capital, it 
must not be supposed that money and capital are synonymous 
terms. Mill begins his chapter on capital by drawing the attention 
' of his readers to this fact, and I would do the same, and while we 
are talking of Mill, I think we might call to mind his four fimda- 
mental propositions respecting capital, with which many of my 
readers are doubtless well acquainted. They are these — 

1st. Industry is limited by capital. 

2nd. Capital is the result of saving. 

8rd. Capital although the result of saving is nevertheless consumed. 

4th. Demand for commodities is not a demand for labour. 

Concerning the first of these, Mr. Macleod says, that ** unless 

* credit be admitted to be capital, the doctrine is completely 

* erroneous," but the doctrine is not completely erroneous, neither is 
credit capital. 

There can scarcely, I should imagine, be two opinions as to the 
correctness of the second, though it does not in the least follow 
that no one can have any capital unless he saves, because a man may 
inherit his capital from his uncle, or grandmother, or somebody else 
who accumulated it ; but it must have been accumulated by saving 
sometime, either by you or by that dear old ancestor who so gallantly 
opposed the landing ofJvdms Csesar many years agp. 
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*' Capital is the result of saying/* and if this be admitted, it 
follows that increased saying makes inereased capital — ^increased in- 
dividual saying makes increased national capital, a nation being 
merely a multiplication of individuals, and as a nation's capital is a 
nation's wealth, it follows that the wealth of nations must depend 
upon individual saving ; and here we come to a point, as we do over 
and over again in political economy, where it and moral philosophy 
get so close together that it is hard to draw the line between them, 
the £EUst being, that the whole of political economy does depend for 
its veiy existence on the laws of morality, whether its professors 
choose to admit the flEiet or not. 

I can well remember an old nursery rhyme, it goes thus : 

If all the world were apple-pie 

And all the sea were ink 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, 

What should we have to drink. 

Its enough to make an old man 

Scratch his head and think. 

And I cannot now better illustrate what I have in my mind than by 
giving two parodies on these lines. 

Parody, number 1. * 

If mankind always upon good 

And nothing else did ponder, 
If men were of their neighbours fond 

As of themselves, or fonder, 

Political Economy, where would it be I wonder 1 

Parody, number 2. 

If all the world were sunk in crime 

Down to the lowest level. 
If no man ought of his neighbours thought, 

But did in his ruin revel, 

Political Economy would soon go to the 1 



We wont say exactly where ; Dr. Johnson, when talking to hwL 
friend Boswell, remarked that he had abioj^ m-^i'OckaS^HJcL^^^'^'^'^'^ 
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the first whig. To which Boswell replied, "he certainly was, sir; the 

* devil was impatient of subordination ; he was the first who resisted 

* power.- * 

I have by me a book published in 1801, called, ** Hartly on Man." 
In the 2nd volume of that book, page 367, 1 find the following : — 
** Did true Christianity prevail throughout any kingdom entirely, 

* the riches, strength, glory, &c., of that kingdom would no longer be 

* an object of attention to the governors or governed ; they would 
' become a nation of priests and apostles, and totally disregard the 

* things of this world." Now the question is how far I am to accept 
this quotation from Mr. Hartly as an answer to parody number 1. 

Mr. Hartly says in efiect that if a nation acted up to the highest 
standard of Christianity it would cease to be a nation, because it is 
absurd on the face of it to suppose that a nation that totally disregards 
the things of this world could possibly continue to be a nation at all. 

Is it impossible for worldly wisdom to go hand in hand with the 
best and highest form of Christian principle ? For myself, I don't 
believe it is impossible, I believe it is quite possible, but as no one 
ever saw any tribe, society, community, or nation of really honest, 
good, truthful, and high-minded Christians whose ways and dealings, 
both among themselves and towards others, were always based upon 
the principle of ** do unto others as ye would they should do unto 
you," and as no one, as long as this world exists, ever will see such 
a tribe, society, community^ or nation, so the internal constitution 
of such a tribe and the position it would be likely to hold, both 
commercial and political in regard to other tribes of the world, are 
alike inconceivable ; so that while still asserting, as I do, that I cannot 
agree with Mr. Hartly, I do not go into long speculations as to what 
I think might be the result of the state of things, the purely ideal 
state of things we are considering, and that because such speculations 
are no real practical good at all. 

As regards parody number 2, it is a fact that in the state of things 
depicted there Political Economy would cease to exist, and all alike, 
from prince to pauper, would fall into the arms of him whom 
Dr, Johnson has said, was the first whig. 
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I have said above that a nation's capital depends upon individual 
saving, and this leads us to the further question : on what does 
individual saving depend ? It depends upon many things, upon 
birth, upon bringing up, upon individual circumstances, but 
principally upon individual character ; a man, to be a saving man, 
must have some intelligence, some foresight, and a certain code of 
morality ; an unprincipled, immoral man, and one who gives no 
thought to the next world, is seldom, if ever, a careful liver in this 
world. 

Fawcett says : ** The more men's intellectual and moral faculties 

* are developed, the more careful will they be to make reasonable 
'provision for the future." Mill says: "The increase of capital 

* must depend upon two things, the amount of the fund from which 

* saving can be made, and the strength of the dispositions which 

* prompt it." 

And by what means can a man's moral and intellectual faculties 
be best developed, and his disposition to save strengthened ? 
The answer lies in this one word, "Education." "England's 

* Sons," as Ruskin says, " are England's jewels," and as with a 
jewel, so with a man, his future worth depends to a great extent 
upon the way those who have to do the cutting and polishing 
execute their work, for the more carefully this is done, the more 
likely he is to shine in this world. 

In these days too of high wages, we ought all of us to bear in 
mind that it does a man no good, either morally or economically, to 
raise his income, without at the same time educating him up to his 
income, for the less educated he is in comparison to his possessions, 
the less good are his possessions likely to be, either to himself or 
anyone else. 

Professor Heame says : " If an uneducated man becomes suddenly 
' rich, we see from the limited extent of his former wants and the 

* undeveloped conation of his desires, he literally does not know 
' what to do with his money, and rushes into the most extravagant 

* and ludicrous of follies." Which is, after all, but another way of 
putting the old proverb, " A fool and bia moue^ %xqi ^iaQii.^'KsNis^r:;^^ 
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Carey (H, C.) 

An American author. In bis *' Principles of Social Science/' he 
devotes ahnost an entire chapter to the endeavour to upset Bicardq*s 
theory of Bent. No very difficult thing to do, but he goes to woii 
in the wrong way to do it. 

He attacks the saying of Eicardo, that the most fertile lands are 
always the first to be cultivated, which may or may not be true. 
Mr. Carey says it is not true, be it so, but even then Bicardo's 
theory is not proved to be wrong. 

If rent is the difference between the net produce of any given 
piece of land and the net produce of the worst land in cultivation, it 
matters not which of these two was first cultivated. Mr. Carey tries 
also to show that the value of an article depends upon the amount of 
labour bestowed upon its production, on which point opinions differ. 
I have my opinion about it, which I choose to state in this way. 
Suppose the possessor of a coal mine to breed horses ; one day he 
sells one of his horses for £80, and on the same day he has had put 
on the railway tracks 140 tons of coal, for which he will receive 
J680. Which of these two transactions pays him best ? Out of 
which does he get most remuneration for labour and trouble ? 

Coin, 

(1). ** Coin is money." — Price, 

(2). " Coin — the value of — consists solely in the usefulness of the 

* work it performs." — Pti^ie 

(3). " Coin is a commodity which everywhere finds its level of 

* value as an article of exchange rather than as a medium." — 

Musgrave, 
When we come to money we shall find it there stated by Professor 
Price that money is a collection of coins. So we will not consider 
coins till we get to money. Suffice it here to state that a coin is a 
piece of metal bearing a government mark, which shows unmistakably 
at a glance what its value is. Jevons says :— ** Coins are ingots, ci 
< which the weight and fineness are certified by the integrity of 
' designs impressed upon the surfaces of the metal." The invention 
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of eoiniDg dates back from a good long tiine. The first coin that 
ever was made was a silver one, and is said to have been stmck in 
the island of iBgina, by one Phiedon, king of Argus. 

Commodity, 

(1). "A commodity is any object, action, or service, which can 

* aflford pleasure or ward off pain." — Jevons, 

(2). '* Commodities are substances in which the important 

» 

* quality — value — resides. * * — Long field. 

Neither of these are right ; they are both wrong. So I think I 
had better give my definition which is this : A commodity is any 
object or substance that is either useful or valuable. Jevons would 
have pretty nearly hit it off if he had left out the words * action or 
service,' and Longfield is wrong in saying that value is a quality 
which can reside in a substance. Further on, when we get to value, 
we shall find this same Longfield saying : ** There is no such quality 

* in an article as abstract value without reference to exchange." So 
that he rather contradicts himself. 

Consumption. 

(1). ** Consumption in the sense in which the word is used in this 
' science is synonymous with use, and is, in fact, the great end and 

* object of industry." — McCulloch, 

(2). ** Consumption is the end, the final cause of all the phe- 

* nomena of political economy." — Bastiat, 

The Duke of Argyle says : — ** We cannot reach final causes any 
' more than we can final purposes. For every cause which we can 
'detect there is another cause which lies behind, and for every 

* purpose which we can see there are other purposes which lie 

* beyond." 

The Duke of Argyle is a well read man and probably knows some- 
thing of Political Economy, so that we must suppose he has either 
never seen my quotation from Bastiat, or slse, has seen it and not 
believed it. ** Men produce in order to consume, they are at once 
producers and consumers " says this same Bastiat, and we have 
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already stated Mill's third proposition respecting capital, viz., 
'* Capital although produced is nevertheless consumed." 

Jn every form and in every way, daily and hourly consump- 
tion goes on, consumption of capital, consumption of wealth, 
consumption of commodities, but not Mr. Longfield's commodities, 
for his commodities contain value, and nobody can consume value, even 
the great sword swallower, Benedetti, could not have swallowed value. 

Most political economists say that there are two ways of consuming 
wealth, the one way is productive, the other unproductive, but this 
can hardly be really the case. Suppose we take for example, a man 
of means, a man who has a great deal of coin of the realm at his 
immediate disposal ; it would simplify matters if we gave him a name, 
so we will call him Peter. Now it so happens that this man Peter 
has money to the amount of £10,000, which he knows not what to 
do with. , It strikes him one day that the Park adjoining his 
home would look all the better if it had a lake in it, so he gets a lot 
of men together to dig him a lake ; by this means he manages to 
consume his £10,000, but what then, the formation of the lake while 
it lasted was a good thing for a great many labourers and their 
families, and it looks pretty now it is made, but Peter has consumed 
his £10,000 in an unproductive way, because the result is no good 
to the labourers, whereas if he had spent it in growing potatoes, 
the result would have been something that would have supported 
life and thus his £10,000 would have been spent in a productive way. 

Now all that is plausible enough till you come to think of the 
truth of the Duke of Argyle*s words, that " you cannot reach final 
purposes." In this case, as it happened, scarcely a century had 
elapsed before a town sprang up not far from Peter's abode, and 
Peter's lake was made a reservoir to supply the town with water ; if 
Peter therefore had not spent all the money he did spend in making 
the lake, the Mayor and Corporation would have had to do so, and 
now is his £10,000 productively spent or not ? 

There are a great many things Peter might do with his £10,000, 
he might spend it all in penny buns at the Befreshment Boom at 
Peterboro', or purchase cigars or champagne with it, but all this 
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would be looked upon as unproductive use of money, not that I tliink 
so, I think if a man is fool enough to spend £10,000 in bottled 
porter and oysters a political economist has no right to try and stop 
him, because the probabilities are that his money is falling into 
better hands, thus illustrating a remark found in the pocket-book of 
the Tichbome Claimant, '* Surely them as have plenty money no 

* brains were made for, them as have plenty brains no money." 

Fawcett says: — *'An individual increases the wealth of the 

* country and improves the condition of the labourer, not by spending 

* his money, but by saving it." But not saving it miser feshion, not 
hiding it up the chimney, or in an old stocking under your bed, or 
in a hole dug in your garden. Fawcett is careful to tell his readers 
that by saving he does not mean hoarding your money, but banking 
it or putting it out to interest. If Peter instead of spending his 
£10,000 in the formation of an artificial lake had invested in some 
bank (say for instance, the City of Glasgow Bank) then it would 
probably have got into the hands of some farmer, who requu'ed a 
little assistance in the production of some such staple commodity as 
wheat. And besides, say such men as Mill and Fawcett, the more 
each man saves, the greater will be the national capital, and as 

. capital is that which supports labourers, the more there will be to 
pay labourers with, and the better they will be off. 

But if all men gave up all unproductive expenditure and invested 
the surplus money, if they gave up all luxuries and contented them- 
selves with mere necessaries, what numbers of men would immediately 
be thrown out of employment. Jam, lollipops, champagne, 
cigars, and chimney-pot hats would no longer be demanded, those 
who used to earn their living by making these things must now find 
employment, as far as possible, in producing bread and cheese and 
such like necessaries. They would not all by any means be required " 
for this, so the rest could go to the nearest Lecture Hall and grin 
and listen to Professor Fawcett, while he explained to them what a 
blessed thing it was for them that the rich had given up all unpro- 
ductive expenditure and no longer demanded luxuries, and they would 
believe him of course. 
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Cost. 

(1). ** Cost means endurance.'* — Caimes, 

(2). *' Cost of production regulates the price of freely produced 

* commodities." — Cairnes, 

(8). ** Cost of production tends to rise as population increases."-^ 

Mia. 
(4), ** Cost of production of any commodity always exercises a 

* very considerable influence upon its price.** — LongfieUL. 

(5). '* Cost of production of any commodity has no direct effect 

* upon its price or value.*' — Longfield. 

In the cases of 4 and 5 we seem again to And our friend Longfield 
not quite consistent in his statements. Number 1 I don*t quite 
understand, but Caimes's writings are by no means always very 
intelligible. Number 2 I do understand, but I don*t believe there is 
any one thing in this world the price of which is regulated by cost of 
production. I have said something like this under the head of 
Carey. I repeat it again and will tell you a story. Once upon a 
time there was a little boy and his name was William; one 
day this little boy after playing about in the garden came 
running up to his papa to know what was the ^ny little hard 
greenish-brown thing he had found, his papa told him it was an 
acorn, and that if he buried it under the soil, and let it quite alone, 
it would some day become an oak tree ; little William was so pleased 
when he heard this that nothing would satisfy him till his papa took 
him to a place where he could put his acorn under the ground ; soon 
a little oak tree appeared which, like William, grew and developed, 
and years passed on. William grew older, and as he older grew the 
cares of this world pressed heavily on his mind, he thought a little 
recreation would do him good, so one day after the post had gone 
he took his axe and chopped down the oak tree, which years ago he 
had planted. 

The tree was sold. I know not what it was sold for or who 
bought it, all I say is, that whatever it did sell for had nothing 
whatever to do with the cost of producing it, the cost of production 
Jbe/ng simply nil. 
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The regnlator of price and the only regulator of price is snpply 
and deiaand, for if it was not so there never could be such a thing 
as slackness and depression of trade, for what is depression of trade ? 
Simply this, that commodities cannot be sold at such a price as 
really to remunerate cost of production ; a man when he has built a 
manufactory for certain goods cannot say to the public '* you shall 
' have my goods for no less a price than I choose to put upon them, 

* or else the concern will not pay me " ; he must think before he builds 
the manufactory whether at the price at which the public are likely 
to buy the commodities in question, he is likely to get a fair 
remuneration for his outlay, or no. 

Some few years ago, several gentlemen with whom I am more or 
less acquainted, formed themselves into an Iron Smelting Company, 
and built large works and furnaces, but it was not long before they 
had to **blow out,*' and why ? because they could not dispose of 
their iron at a remunerative price ; if the price of iron had depended 
upon the cost of producing it, the company would now be in a most 
prosperous condition. 

Take another case. What is it that has brought farming prospects 
to such a pass, that landowners all over the country have farms on 
their hands which they cannot let, and many (like myself) have 
thought it advisable to return ten per cent, on the rents ? what, I 
ask, is the reason of this ? it is because the most freely produced of 
all commodities, namely, com — cannot be sold at such a price as to 
remunerate cost of production. 

Instances might be multiplied endlessly, quotation number 2 
should therefore be read, ** Cost of production regulates the price 

* of no commodities whether produced freely or otherwise," 

Credit, 

(1). ** Credit is a synonymous expression for borrowing and 

* lending." — Faivcett, 

(2). ** Credit as powerfully as any other agents contributes to the 

* production and accumulation of wealth." — Fawcett, 

(8). " Credit is the power to borrow.'' — FauoceU. 
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(4). ** Credit is not capital.*' — Fawcett, 

(5). ** Credit is permission to use the capital of another person." — 

Mill. 
(6). " Credit means deferred payment." — Price. 

(7). ** Credit is a man's promise to pay." — Macleod, 

(8). ** Credit is the right to a future payment." — Macleod. 

(9). ** Credit is capital." — Macleod. 

(10). '* Credit is productive capital in exactly the same way, and 

' in the same sense that money is." — Macleod. 

(11). *•* Credit at the present time is hy far the most gigantic 

* species of property in this country, and the trade in dehts is beyond 

* all comparison the most colossal branch of commerce." — Macleod. 

(12). ** Credit is neither labour nor capital." — McCulloch. 

(13). ** Credit represents future production, not accumulated 

* saving." — Mmgrave. 

No one can read numbers 4, 9, 10, 12, and 13, without observing 
that there is a marked difference between Mr. Macleod and other 
writers, as to the meaning to be attached to the word ** credit." I 
really almost wonder that Mr. Macleod did not, while he was about 
it, not only say that *' credit is capital," but explain to his readers 
how credit and capital are in fact one and the same word, the one 
being merely a corruption of the other — it is easily shown. Tak6 the 
word Credit, turn the d upside down and it becomes Crepit, drop 
the r, change the e into an a, add to the end the letters al, and there 
you are, Capital ; — ^beautifal I Now we will take numbers 8 and 11, 
the one tells us that credit is a right to a future payment, the other 
that credit is a species of property. 

Not many years ago one of my tenants declared himself bankrupt, so 
my solicitor sent an auctioneer to sell his goods for me to the amount 
of i650. The sale I believe realized very nearly that amount, but the 
auctioneer was not an honest man, and appropriated for his own 
convenience almost all the money that he took at that sale, he now 
owes me something like £30, which £80 I shall never see, but as I 
clearly have a right to a future payment, I have, according to Mr. 
Macleod, acquired a species of property, from which it seems to follow, 
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that the more your property is purloined hy others, the more property 
of a certain species you acquire. The species must be a highly 
remarkable one, perhaps it is called " Moonshine.'* 

But is credit capital ? Can a promise to pay be capital ? surely 
not ; — for if it be true, as Mr. Macleod says, that the word ** cattle " 
is only a corruption of the word '* capital,'* it follows that either the 
first idea of capital was something a great deal more real and tan- 
gible than a promise to pay, or else that a herd of cattle is in fact a 
herd of credit. Besides, one of the great functions of capital is to 
clothe, feed, and maintain labourers during any long standing work, 
and in order to do this, I am certain there is something more solid 
required than a promise ; labourers could never keep themselves 
clothed and fed*, and comfortable, on " promises to pay,*' however 
much they might believe them. 

Capital comes from the past to assist the future ; credit depends 
on the future to assist the present ; and to say that the one is the 
other, seems to savour of the boy beginning to learn grammar, and, 
unable to see any difference between the tenses of the verbs. Credit 
undoubtedly possesses functions in common with capital, and like 
capital, assists in the production of wealth ; nobody can dispute 
quotation number 2, but number 4 is equally true. What are the 
elements of credit ? They are two. 1st — a promise to pay ; 2nd — 
someone who believes the promise ; one man can make capital, but 
it takes two to make credit ; the one may be called a matter of fact, 
the other a matter of perhaps not exactly fancy, but certainly faith 
and hope, hope on the one side of future ability to pay, hope on the 
other side of future payment ; men in these days live largely on these 
hopes, finding as a rule that these hopes are realized. 

Credit too is a matter of convenience to all parties concerned, 
simply because promises to pay written on pieces of paper are so 
much more easy to negotiate than coin of the realm ; such promises 
are sometimes called money, but this is really a misnomer as we shall 
see when we get to money, they perform the office of money, and this 
after all is the main point, because their doing so shews mutual 
confidence, and the more mutual confidence exists amongst in- 
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dividaal members of a nation, the more will that nation enjoy the 
confidence of other nations, and the greater will be its commercial 
prosperity. 

Currency, 

(1). *' Currency and transferable debt are convertible terms." — 

Madeod, 

(2). " Currency is derived firom the latin word, Curro, I run.** — 

Price. 

By comparing these two quotations, I seem to have discovered why 
it is, that when a man lives beyond his means, he is always said to 
run into debt, he never goes into it with a hop, a skip, or a jump, 
never walks, swims, or tumbles, but always runs into debt. 

Transferable debt is I suppose a species of debt, and means the 
same as currency, which word currency is derived from Curro, I run, 
from which it is of course obvious, that the only way a man can go 
into debt is by running there. 



D 

Definition. 

(1). '^ Definition in the present state of economic science must be 
' regarded as provisional only and may be expected to need constant 
* revision and modification with the progress of economic science.*' — 

Caimes, 

(2). ** In Political Economy we cannot argue from definitions." — 

Longfield. 

Some people call Political Economy a science. I do not, and 
what is more I am quite sure that unless I am wrong as to the 
meaning to be attached to the word ' science,* that designation is in 
no way applicable to the study of the phenomena of wealth. 

What an extraordinary science it must be, the definitions in which 
require constant revising, and even then no one can argue from 
them. Surely a science without definitions to argue from must be 
somewhat in the position of a Barrister who has lost his brief. The 
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writings of Professor Caimes are too long worded for ordinary 
minds like mine, so that personally I should not be sorry if 
someone would re\'ise his definitions a little bit, and if Mr. 
Longfield is no more happy in his definitions than he is in some 
of his statements, I should have no difficulty in imagining the 
impossibility of deducing any argument from them at all. What 
a capital thing it would be for Political Economy if its Professors 
would only agree to differ rather less in their definitions, for 
beginning with the name and scope of the so called science and 
going on to the terms made use of in it, they are for the most part 
very much at variance. 

In the summer of 1877 I published, anonymously, a little 
book on the ''Difficulties of Political Economy,'* in which 
book I rather ran down some of the definitions. Kev. F. 
Exton, the clergyman of my parish, having read the book, 
wrote me a letter from which the following is an extract : — 
** You are rather severe on the definitions, but perhaps not too 

* severe. Certainly not a few one meets with in the text books 

* of the science reminds one strongly of the famous definition 

* of an Archdeacon, by Bishop Bloomfield, in the House of 

* Lords, an ecclesiastical officer, who performs archidiaconal 

* functions." 

An uncle of mine, who lives in Yorkshire, wrote : *' The 

* definitions of philosophers generally serve no purpose but to 

* complicate subjects and confuse readers. A definition of a 

* word is seldom so explanatory as the word itself. The meaning 
'of a simple word has been learned and illustrated in practical 

* life during a whole lifetime, so the word alone expresses its 

* own meaning far better than the fancy paraphrases of would be 

* definers." 

All that is beautifully true and especially so in regard to Political 
Economy, for Political Economy is, after all, so entirely a study of 
every- day life, and the terms made use of in it are words of such 
daily occurrence, that all attempts at hard and fast definitions must 
be hopeless. 

D 
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Demand. 

(1). ** Demand is a desire to possess something, but unless 

* persons possess something to give in exchange for what they want 

* they can give no eflfect to their desires, and no economic phenomenon 

* takes place." — Macleod, 

(2). ** Demand is the sole origin, source and cause of value." — 

Macleod, 

(3). ** Demand and supply are absolutely identical expressions." — 

Macleod, 

(4). ** Demand and supply in the general character and excluding 
' temporary effects are not independent phenomena, but fundamentally 

* the same phenomena regarded from different points of view." — 

Cairn es, 
(5). ** Demand can only be increased by increasing supply." — 

Cairnes. 
(6). ** Demand and supply is one of those hackneyed phrases not 

* unfrequently made use of by those who have not accurate knowledge 
' of Political Economy." — Fawcett, 

(7). " Demand for commodities is not a demand for labour." — 

Fawcett, 
(8). *' Demand for conimodities is not a demand for labour." — 

Mill. 
(9). ** Demand for commodities is a demand for labour." — 

Mnsgrave, 
Having lost no opportunity of pitching into Mr. Macleod, I think 
only fair upon him, when he does say something that I certainly 
agree with, to draw attention to the fact and applaud it. We have 
a case in point in number 2, than which nothing can be truer ; so I 
would ask my readers to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
number 2, and continue to do so till they come to * value,' when I 
hope to discourse upon it more at length. 

John Stuart Mill says that demand means : " wish to possess 

'combined with the power of purchasing," and this he calls 

** effectual demand," when, to use the expression made use of in 

number 1, an economic phenomenon takes place. Mill and Fawcett 
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both draw attention to the difference between the demand of a man in a 
position to purchase that which he demands and the demand of man not 
so situated, the one they call effectual demand, the other ineffectual. 
Everyone can have .the latter, which can never result in any 
phenomenon, but it is not every one who has the former. A London 
crossing sweeper might demand a coach and four, but his demand 
would result in no benefit to any coach builder or horse dealer, at 
the same time there are plenty of men in the land whose demand for 
a coach and four might well be of benefit to both. For myself I 
cannot conceive why this distinction is made, for Political Economy 
treats on the laws of production, distribution, and exchange of wealth, 
and the mere desire of a man for that which he can never possess 
has nothing whatever to do with the subject. We are all apt at 
times to desire things that is perfectly hopeless to suppose we shall 
ever obtain, but such desires benefit no one, they do not as a rule 
conduce to the happiness of the man who indulges in them, and they 
result in no phenomenon, either economic or otherwise. 

** Wish to possess combined with the power of purchasing " ; this 
is effectual demand. ** Wish to possess without the power of pur- 
chasing" ; this is ineffectual demand. Wish to possess combined with 
the power of stealing ; what sort of demand is that ? and what sort of 
phenomenon is likely to result from it ? 

A man demands Lady Dudley's jewels, but his is an ineffectual 
demand because he has no power of purchasing them, by dint 
however of a little ingenuity he contrives one day to get possession 
of her dressing case fall of jewelry, and that too without giving her 
a penny for it. Here therefore, in spite of what we see \\Titten in 
number 1, some sort of phenomenon has undoubtedly taken place. 
A man who was poor now becomes rich, and all the wealth that had 
accumulated in her Ladyship's dressing case is distributed more or 
less about the country. 

" He as prigs what is'nt his'un 
When he's cotched will go to prison." 

Undoubtedly, and what is more, honest men -^i^^iw^ ^a ^'Wi \^x\s»s» 
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keep while he is there. Still, until he gets there, no one can deny 
that he has been the means of distributing wealth in defiance of all 
the laws of Political Economy. 

I don't understand number 8 and 4, and don't believe number 5, 
which must be utterly wrong. Increased demand will, of course, in 
the case of freely produced commodities lead to increased supply, 
but how is it possible to increase demand by increasing supply ? 
Demand is a direct impulse of the mind, a wish, a desire, and it is 
nonsense to say that the wishes and desires of the consumers can be 
multiplied at the will of the producers. 

I have already said under the heading '* cost " that the price of 
commodities depends upon demand and supply, and so it does, the 
more a man desires a thing the more in proportion to his means will 
he give for it, and if all men desire commodities of which there are 
but few to be obtained, the weak ones must go to the wall and see 
such commodities going at enormous prices into the pockets of their 
richer neighbours. Such is the force of competition, but in the case 
of freely produced commodities, we find competition amongst the 
producers as well as amongst the consumers, which act and re- act 
upon one another and keep the balance true ; the consumers say to 
the producers we will buy your commodities so long as they do not 
exceed such a price, then the producers vie with one another which 
can produce at least cost, as the one who can do so will of course 
undersell all the rest, and get the most custom. Number 7, 8, and 
9 find Sir Anthony Musgrave somewhat at variance with Fawcett and 
Mill, who, as usual, are in harmony. 

** Demand for commodities is not a demand for labour." This as 
we have seen is Mr. Mill's fourth fundamental proposition respecting 
capital and must be either true or untrue ; in the former case Sir 
Anthony Musgrave cannot be right, in the latter, Professor Fawcett 
must be wrong, so let us proceed to inquire into it. 

We will begin by considering it in the Fawcetical-Millionomy 
point of view, which seems to be this : — Those who demand com- 
modities and those who employ their capital in paying labourers to 
prodace commodities sliq not the same ; it is the latter who demand 
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labour, the former do not demaadlalKHirst aH, thej onlj d€niazid cam- 
modities. Capital and labour mutnallj seek aoe anodier, labonr eannol 
get on vithont capital, and as " cental is maintained br perpetual 
' reproduction "' capital cazmot get on Kitboiit labour. Mill says : 
'' The capitalist can do nothing vitfaont laboorerB, nor the labonrerB 
'without capital,'* these two thereSne must and will ke^ each 
other going, the thing called demand is an outdder and in no way 
disturbs this mutual relation^Qp. 

Suppose we illustrate this. Peter is a great capitalist, he has 
large works and a quantity of men, all of whom he employs in the 
production of some luxuiy, the luxury being the commodity called 
** soap " ; all goes on smoothly snd well till suddenly the public 
come to the conclusion that soap is all a mistake and cease to 
demand it at all. 

Naturally one would now su{^K>se that Peter would be put to 
some incouTenience, and a number of men thrown out of work, 
but not a bit of it, what we are told is, that now that the 
public have ceased to demand soap, they will now demand another 
commodity, or a greater quantity of some commodity they have 
not up to now demanded so largely, say gloves. Peter, therefore, 
and his men are all right, for instead of soap they now produce 
gloves. 

In this world there are numbers of such men as Peter, many of 
whom are employed in producing what political economists call 
luxuries for those who demand and consume luxuries. But supposing 
a day comes when the rich men who now demand luxuries cease to 
do so, what then ? In that case there could be, of course, a great 
saving of wealth, this wealth would augment the capital of the 
country and greatly increase the wages of the labourers, who now 
being better oflf, demand those luxuries which were formerly 
demanded by the rich. 

And now we have finished the whole argument as shewn in the 
Tawcetical-Millionomy point of view, and what does it shew ? 
Simply this, that without a demand for luxuries or commoditia^^ 
either from the present rich man 0| \\ie ixyN*^)^^ \s\sst^ ^^^^iSc^ 
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labourer, capitalists cannot find sufficient employment for labourers, 
and yet, **a demand for commodities is not a demand for labour" ! f 

The fact is, the proposition and the arguments made use of in support 
of it are all utterly fallacious from one end to the other, for it may be 
proved, in precisely the same way, that ' ' a demand for milk is not 
a demand for cows." For, suppose Peter instead of employing a 
quantity of men with a view to supply the public with soap should 
keep a quantity of cows, with a view to supplying the public with 
mil^. All goes smoothly for some time, till one day the public 
arrive at the conclusion they no longer want milk, what then 
becomes of Peter and his cows ? True, the public no longer demand 
milk, they will therefore demand a new commodity, or a greater 
quantity of some commodity that, up to now, they have not demanded 
so largely — say ** beef." So Peter instead of milking his cows, kills 
them and converts them into beef. A demand therefore for milk is 
not a demand for cows. Q.E.D. 

Cor. In the same manner it may be shewn that a demand for 
vegetables is not a demand for land. 

Professor Fawcett's ** Manual of Political Economy," in which the 
above fallacy is upheld, is used as a text book at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. This being the case, it can surprise no one to find Mr. 
K. S. Moffatt, in his ** Economy of Consumption," writing as 
follows : — ** Economy, as commonly studied in our Universities, is I 

* fear a sorry science, it has no true practical bearing on anything 

* that happens in this world, and it affords but a poor and arid 

* exercise to intellectual ingenuity." 

Distribution. 

(1). ** Distribution of wealth implies the exchange of wealth." — 

hawson, 
(2). ** Distribution is concerned with the laws which regulate the 

* absolute and relative magnitude of those portions into which wealth 

* is distributed." — Fawcett. 

After wealth has been produced by means of land, labour, and 
capital, it 18 distiibuted into three shares, m*. rent, wages, and 
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profit. Rent is the income of the landowner, wages the income of 
the labourer, and profit the income of the capitalists. In regard to 
the two first of these, I don't think Mr. Lawson (number 1) is 
altogether right, for I dont see how either a labourer or a landowner 
can be said to derive his income firom any act or acts of exchange. 
Never that I am aware of have I given my tenants anything in ex- 
change for their rents, unless it be the dinner they get when they 
come together every half-year to pay them. Wealth we shall find 
when we get to W, consists of eveiy commodity which has an ex- 
change value, so that if Mr. Jevons is right as to his definition of a 
commodity (vide commodity, number 1), then whenever a farmer 
pays his labourer, an act of exchange is undoubtedly committed, for 
he gives them a commodity — money — in exchange for a commodity 
they have given him — a service. 

For myself, however, as I have said before, I don't believe a service 
ought to be called or can be called a commodity. In the case of the 
capitalist whose share of wealth is profit, it is obvious that his income 
must be entirely derived from acts of exchange. It seems to me 
therefore, that taking the term ** labourer " in its widest sense, to 
include all from the Prime Minister downwards, who may be in 
receipt of regular wages or regular salary, we may say that there are 
three classes of men whose share of wealth comes to them quite in- 
dependently of any act of exchange, and these are the landowner, 
the labourer, and the professional thief. 

Mr. Jevons says, **In Political Economy we regard only commercial 

* transactions, and no equalization of wealth firom charitable motives 

* is considered ; *' setting aside therefore gifts and charities, the future 
distribution of wealth, after it leaves the hands of the above- 
mentioned three, must, as Mr. Lawson says, imply exchange of 
wealth. 

Number 2 is remarkable, it may sound learned, but it means 
precious little, it reminds me strongly of Punch's definition of a 
proverb, viz : ** nothing in particular and less in general." 
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Education, 

(1). ** Education, by enormously increasing the efficiency of labour, 

* would make labour and capital both more productive.'* — FawcetL 

(2). **The Education, in the largest sense of the* term, of the 

* labourer, is the first means of increasing the efficiency of labour." — 

Hearh. 
(3). ** Education — the object of — should be to form the strongest 

* possible associations of the salutary class ; associations of 

* pleasure, with all things beneficial to the great whole, and of pain, 

* with all things hurtful to it. — Mill. 

"'Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just a^ the twig is bent the tree's incUned."" 

I know not who may have been the author of the above lines, well 
would it be however if people, now-a-days, would endeavour to 
comprehend the full meaning of them, for as a tree is trained into 
any required shape by the training of each separate twig, so is a 
nation trained by the separate training of each individual. 

The writer of the article, ** Education," in the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, just now coming out, says as follows :— 
** It seems that in spite of the great advances which have been made 

* of late years, the science of education is still far in advance of the 

* art. Schoolmasters are still spending their best energies in teaching 

* subjects which have been universally condemned by educational 

* reformers for the last two hundred years. The education of every 

* public school is a ferrago of rules, principles, and customs derived 
' from every age of teaching, from the most modern to the most 
^^ remote. It is plain that the science and art of teaching will never 

* be established until it is organized on the model of the sister art of 
'medicine." 

Which means, I take it, that in our public schools boys should 
not be taught sp much by the hard and fast rules of class work as 
they are, but that schoolmasters should teach each boy according to 
hjB JijdjTjdual mental capacity for learning, and should study each 
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mind just as a doctor studies the different bodily constitutions of his 
patients before he decides upon the kind and quality of medicine that 
he will administer. I wonder how many boys have been flogged and 
sent away from schpol as hopeless fools and idiots, simply on account 
of the stupidity of the schoolmaster in not setting to work the right 
way to teach them ; why cannot a schoolmaster see more often than 
he does the difference between incapacity and idleness, the difference 
between inability and unwillingness ? There are two kinds of dunces, 
the dunce that can go and won't go, and the dunce that would go 
if he could go, but can't go ; the first must receive the same 
treatment as the little bird that could sing, but would not sing, it was 
made to sing ; the other must be treated like the clown's donkey — 

"If I had an animal what would not proceed, 
Would I chastise him? No indeed, 
I'd tempt him with oats and say proceed. 
Come on, Edward." 

Thackeray says : ** I have always had a regard for dunces. Those 
*of my own school were amongst the pleasantest of the fellows, and 

* have turned out, by no means, the dullest in life ; whereas, many 

* a youth who could turn off Latin hexameters by the yard, and 
*<Jonstrue Greek quite glibly, is no better than a feeble prig now, 

* with not a pennyworth more brains than were in his head before his 
'beard grew." 

How true it is that the fool of the family, the dunce of the school, 
and the man who was sent down from the University because he 
could not get through his ** smalls," often becomes in after-life a 
most useful, dependable, practical, business man, and a man to be 
relied upon and respected. The exact converse of this is perhaps 
not quite so true, though it by no means follows that the man who 
in his young days was thought clever, who was always top of his class 
and never had any difficulty about getting through an examination, 
turns out eventually to be of the most real use in matters of practical 
every-day life. 

Abraham de la Pryme in his diary, written towards il^A ^^^ «5i\^^'^ 
seventeenth century, records the case oi a c.eT\«isi'^-t.^O^-^%^'^^^ 
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was admitted to Trinity College, Cambridge, when he was but eleven 
years old. At this early age, this marvellous prodig}^ seems to have 
been well up in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and understood the 
French, Spanish, Italian, Assyrian, Chaldean, and Arabic tongues. 
Abraham de la Pryme says : ** I have heard him often, he being a 

* most excellent preacher, but he is a drunken whoring soul." 

Let us however go into the question of education as practised on 
the mass of the people and see (considering the way the twigs are 
being bent) what sort of tree the national tree is likely, after a time, 
to grow into. England's sons are England's jewels ; our schools are 
but so many jewelers' workshops, and as the brilliancy of a jewel 
depends upon its workshop manipulation, let us see what we do with 
our jewels in order to make them shine in the world. Education has 
been defined as ** tliat series of means by which the human under- 

* standing is gradually enlightened, and the dispositions of the 

* human heaii are foimed and called forth between early infancy and 

* the period when a young person is considered as qualified to take a 
' part in active life." 

And how do we set to work to do this now ? 

Government, government, all is government, or like they used to 
say in a play called "The Happy Land," here government, there 
government, eveiywhere government. Government, like an old hen, 
stretches her wings over her brood, or waddles about with all her 
chicks clustering around her, while she proudly cackles and tells 
them that they must not think of simply growing into cocks and hens, 
for that is quite an exploded notion. They must all grow into 
flamingoes and ostriches, and instead of feeding on grubs, and grain, 
and water, their food and drink should be pomegranates and cham- 
pagne. Chuck, chuck, chuck, chuck- a- taw, listen to me and I'll 
teach you. I'll teach you the cube root of a duck's egg, and the 
spectrum analysis of the horse pond, and the real meaning, derivation, 
and etymology of the expression, cock-a-doodle-doo. The diflference 
between a hen with one wing and a hen with two wings is merely a 
matter of a pinion (opinion). I have my opinion on this as on all 
other matters. Learn to form your own pinions my chicks, and 
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stick to them. Learn to be superior to your natural station in life, 
you will then soon become flamingoes, and get places in the House 
of Commons, and your little bills will become Reform Bills. Nobody 
is, or can be of the slightest use in the world who has not a place in 
the House of Commons, and cannot carry a Reform Bill. Chuck^ 
chuck, chuck, chuck-a-taw. Why on earth I wonder will government 
insist on interfering where there is not the slightest occasion to do so. 

Quite in the far north of Lincolnshire lies the little village of 
Whitton, the property of your humble servant, in it there is a school 
built by a former owner of the property, which school my predecessors, 
as well as myself, have always kept up, and I am certain the 
children are as well taught there as they are at any government 
school in the neighbourhood. Two or three years ago, however, I 
was told that **my Lords" of the educational department were going 
to send their Lispector to inspect it. Inwardly I cursed ** my Lords " 
as hard as I could ; outwardly I wrote and expostulated, I argued 
that as there was a school within two miles of Whitton under regular 
government inspection which the children might go to if they liked, 
I did not see the point of what they were doing. But it was no 
good, the Inspector came. I know not whether his advent was 
supposed to do most good to the schoolmistress, **my Lords," the 
children, myself, or the Inspector. All I know is, that he promised 
me a grant which I never got, that he told me to alter the oflSces in 
a way which would have poisoned the atmosphere of the room, and 
asked a little girl to explain '* Tobacco " to him. It would give me 
far more satisfaction to nail the Inspector by one ear to the far side 
of the moon, than to admit him again into Whitton School. 

The education of the masses in our rural districts is in these days 
being very much overdone ; Mill says, " the aim of all intellectual 

* training for the mass of the people should be to cultivate common 

* sense," but what are they taught ? very i<?icommon sense. What 
is the use of teaching a child of four that a certain shape is called a 
parallelogram and that another certain shape is called a trapezoid ? 
much use will such knowledge be to him when ke i% ^^\» ^k^ ^»^s^ ^ 
field, to cut up turnips for sheep, or to ieeOi "^\^^, e^evi^x^^Y^'i'^^*^^ 
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shape of the field to he a parallelogram, and he himself careful 
to cnt up his turnips into the most complete trapezoids. 

As the child grows older his instruction hecomes still more useful 
and sensible for he is then taught what is the highest mountain in 
Carnarvonshire and what relation Edward the Black Prince was to 
his uncle. Knowledge such as this must of course he of immense 
importance to a lad when he is set to drive a plough. 

Professor Fawcett says ** Ignorance is the fruitftil source of crime," 
and I wont deny hut what it may he, hut I would have the learned 
Professor understand that knowledge may likewise be a fruitful 
source of crime, especially if it be not Christian knowledge. And 
what sort of knowledge is that which our government provides ? The 
reply is surely scarcely needed ; in board schools little or none, in 
ehurch schools not more than an hour of religious education, and 
€ven that no child is obliged to attend. I remember once going into 
a board school near Whitby, and asking the master whether he gave 
them any religious instruction. ** Oh yes," he said, ** I give them 
three minutes each day ; " poor children ! why not a little more 
religion, and a little less of what relation the Black Prince was to 
his uncle ? 

I wonder whether government ever learnt the catechism, and more 
especially the third answer in the catechism, for in that answer I 
find the child's godparents promised to bring it up in a way that 
must be extremely hard in these days. I find this thought of mine 
well expressed in a book called ** Fashions of the Day," by H. 
Strickland Constable ; after referring to the exhortation at the end 

a 

of the baptismal service, he says he supposes this will now be changed, 
:and in future the godparents of the child will be addressed as follows : 
"** Ye shall call upon him to hear physiological lectures, and chiefly 
^ye shall provide that he learn the use of the diaphragm and 
' duodenum, and all other things that a person ought to know and to 
* understand for his body's health ; and that he may be scientifically 
' brought up to lead an analizing and inductive life." 

Such is the whole drift of the present system of national education, 
carried on with a lofty contempt of the fact, that while a secular 
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education has undoubtedly a civilizing effect on a nation, lifting it 
above barbarism, religion as a magnet, draws the soul of man, poising 
it between earth and heaven, and from this point enables him to see 
how to employ his knowledge, so that it shall be of most real and 
lasting good both to himself and others. 

It may be several years yet before we see the full effect of the 
present system, but some day or other it will be seen in a most un- 
mistakable way, that a purely secular education does not improve 
the morals of the nation a little bit, and that as far as crime is 
concerned^ there is nothing whatever to choose between it and total 
ignorance, the former merely civilizes crime and alters its kind. 

A well-educated man would never cause the death of his wife 
(however much he disliked her), by kicking her till her head tumbled 
off, for he has learnt chemistry, and therefore knows exactly what 
kind and quality of poison to administer so as to escape detection, 
and thus saves himself much trouble. Bobberies with violence will 
quite go out of fashion, a really clever forgery being so much easier, 
besides lessening the chance of being found out. What a state of 
things to look forward to ! Oh ye legislators, still it is not too late, 
the national tree may still be trained so as to bear real and lasting 
fruit and become the monarch of the forest, but in the way that it is 
being trained now it will never do so, it will never come to any good, 
it will become like the barren fig of the parable, and like it be 
condemned, when instead of being the grand tree it might be, the 
awful mandate will go forth from on high, ** cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the gi'ound." . 

Edxhange, 

(1). ** Exchange teaches the great moral lesson, that the benefit 
* of each is the benefit of all." — Heam. 

(2). ** Exchange is the interchange of superfluities." — Hearn. 

(8). ** Exchanges are always of rights against rights." — Macleod. 

Production, distribution, exchange, these are the three main 
things we have to consider in connection with our subject^ aci^ ^^ 
have already, when discussing distriWlioii, TixxH^«t\,\i^^^^ ^3^^^ 
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to touch Upon excLange. The idea of the mutual benefits to be de- 
rived from exchange must have occurred, one would think, to the 
yery first inhabitants of this globe, even the first two brothers ever 
^recorded may have made frequent exchanges, so many sheep for so 
much fruit. The two words, *' exchange" and *' barter" mean 
^precisely the same, anything therefore that I may have said under 
** barter " will apply equally well here. 

Of the three quotations given above, number 1 is very true ; 
.number 2 is mostly true ; number 8 is untrue. Number 1 suggests 
.to my mind the good old maxim, " do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you," which maxim is of as deep economfcal as it is 
moral significance, for by no other means than by acting upon it in 
all matters of exchange, can that confidence amongst individuals be 
established which is so essential to the internal commercial prosperity 
of any country. We all like being dealt fairly by, and hate to feel 
that we are taken advantage of, or swindled by any one. We in 
England for the most part trust and have confidence in one another, 
and therefore it is that we are such a prosperous nation, and have so 
much commercial intercourse with other nations, but once take away 
that feeling of mutual confidence, and our commercial prosperity 
would quickly cease. 

Now for number 2, which does not require much explanation, for 
we see it always all around us. In order to obtain any of the 
necessaries or luxuries of life we must part mth something, and that 
something is, as a rule, the commodity which we can part with with 
least inconvenience. General Marriott says, *' those who do not 

* produce necessaries of life must procure them from others, and can 

* do so only by offering other desired things in exchange, hence the 

* necessity for constant exchange of produce. 

When I am going on a journey and want to see a newspaper, I 
go to a bookstall and ask for one, say, ** The Standard.'' The man 
at the bookstall has twenty copies of that paper, they are to him 
superfluous articles, so he gives me one, and I give him in return 
the commodity I happen then to be able to part with most readily, 
and at least inconYemence to myself, namely — a penny. 
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In the cases of shopkeepers, traders, and dealers, this is for ever 
seen. Mr. W. Cross imports annually 80,000 parrots, hut these 
birds are no good to him, he wishes no more than you or I to keep 
80,000 parrots, they are to him quite superfluous articles, but by 
exchanging them for money or some other convenient commodity, he 
manages to procure for himself what is necessary to keep him decent 
and comfortable, in a way he could never do by the mere possession 
of 80,000 parrots. Instances like these might be multiplied endlessly 
to shew the truth of number 2, but it is not always the case. There 
was a time years ago, before Peter signed the pledge and became a 
teetotaller, that he was a sad drinking fellow, and when one day Mi-s. 
Peter had a bad cold in her head, and found that her husband had 
gone and drunk up all her pocket handkerchiefs, she did not, I am 
sure, think that Peter had exchanged anything superfluous for drink, 
and when not very long afterwards the bailiffs came and sold every- 
thing they could lay their hands on, it would have been a difficult 
matter indeed for any one to have persuaded Mrs. Peter of the truth 
of nxmiber 2. 

I am glad to say that Peter has now become a perfectly steady, 
respectable fellow, and lives well and comfortably. A few days ago, 
he took it into his head that he should like a sucking pig for dinner, 
so he bought one for ten shillings, and put it in his larder. 
During the following night, his neighbour Paul (who was always 
playing him tricks), took away the pig. Peter, however, had read 
quotation No. 3, and was not to be beat; true, Paul had taken his pig, 
but he had not taken his right to it, so he handed his right to the 
pig to Mrs. Peter who cooked it for him, and never did Peter realize 
before what an excellent dish could be made out of a mere abstract 
right. A few days after he met Paul. *' Where's my pig?" says 
Peter, *' eaten it," says Paul. Ah, ah, laughed Peter, ** I wonder 
* which tasted best, the pig you purloined, or my right to it ? " 
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F 

Faxccett. 

Henrj Fawcett, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge. His book, '< A Manual of Political Economy," was the 
first I ever really read, and I have read it throngh several times. He 
is a most complete disciple of Mill, and what he says is for the most 
part a repetition of Mill put into a more readable form. His book 
shows in a clear way the outline and scope of the so-called science, 
and by the elimination of the fallacies contained therein, might 
become a really useful one. 

Foreign Commerce. 

(1). ** Foreign commerce increases the productive power of labour 
' and capital, and therefore must increase each nation's wealth." — 

Fawcett. 

(2). ** Foreign commerce economises labour and capital, and 
* therefore must exert some tendency towards increasing the nominal 
'wages of the labourer." — Fawcett. 

I have given these two quotations as I find them in my notes, but 
make no comments on them, as I frankly admit I know nothing about 
foreign commerce. 



G 

Gold. 

(1). "Gold— the mint price of— is fixed at dBS 17s. lOjd. an 

* ounce." — Macleod. 

(2). ** Gold and silver are not valuable because they are money, 

* but they are money because they are valuable." — Miisgrave. 

(3). ** Gold is the power which drives the wheel, but is not the 

* wheel of circulation itself." — Musgrave. 

Gold begets in brethren hate, 
Gold in families debate ; 
Gold does friendships separate ; 
CroJd does civil wars cieate. 
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So wrote somebody, sometime, somewhere, and yet from the time 
.when mention is made in the second chapter of the bible, of 
*' the land of Havilah where there is gold,** up to the present 
day, gold has been much used, prized, and thought of. As far 
as our subject is concerned, it will be well now to bear in mind, 
that political economists tiy to draw a distinction between gold 
in the shape of coin, and gold in any other form ; in the one case 
it is called money, in the other case a commodity, the one is 
said to be a medium of exchange, the other an article of exchange, 
we will however leave the further consideration of this point till 
we get to money. 

But why is it that we see in every country the metal called gold 
stamped into coins to be used as money? Why do we not find iron, 
tin, or lead used for the pm*pose ? The answer to this in the 
language of political economists is, that the substance of which money 
is composed should be liable to as few variations as possible. It 
should possess intrinsic value of its own ; it should contain a great 
deal of value in a small bulk ; should possess durability and capability 
of receiving impressions to certify quantity and quality. Gold 
possesses all these needful qualifications, and therefore it is that it 
is used for coins, — for money. 

Gold is not found in England, it is found in other countries, and 
is brought to England in a rough and uncoined shape called 
'* bullion," it is then taken to the mint where it is bought at the 
rate of £S 17s. 10^ d. an ounce, the reason being, that out of an 
ounce weight of gold three sovereigns can be made, and as much of 
a sovereign as is represented by 17s. lOJd. The difierence therefore 
between gold on its way to the mint, and gold leaving the mint is 
this, that while in the first case, neither its weight nor its purity 
have been perhaps accurately determined ; in the second case, it is 
all cut into little bits, each bit stamped with a government niark as 
a guarantee of both. 

Of gold as a commodity, it is unnecessary to speak ; the knowledge 
of this, may, I should think, be best obtained by strolling -ai^*^-^ 
the West End, and looking into all ttie ie^^Wet^ ^«^ ^j^aA«^^. 

E 
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will only here add, in order to save myself from the imputation of 
inconsistency later on, that the word "value," as twice made use 
of just above, is used both times in a wrong sense, and a sense it 
will not bear. 



H 

Hearn» 

Heam (William Edward) Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Melbourne. His book called **Plutology" is well 
worth reading. 

Herodohis, 

** Herodotus says, that in remoter times the families of even kings 

* had but little money, and it was the business of the queen to cook 

• for the king." — Young, 

I wonder which would be the worst state of things, to be a king 
with no one but your wife to cook for you, or to be an emperor with- 
out a shirt (vide A). If Herodotus bad any particular king in his 
mind's eye when he made that statement, one would think it must 
have been the King of Hearts, because we know — 

The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts 
All on a summer's day ; 
The Knave of Hearts 
He took those tarts 
And with them ran away. 

I wonder whether a royal cook could learn without much difficulty 

that ten people eat more than two, and two less than ten, if she could 

make this calculation and not put too much pepper in her soup, be 

always, or at any rate, often sober, and have no idea of perquisites, 

^^en the king would indeed be a lucky fellow. 
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Human Lif^. 

** Human life is making and exchanging." — Price. 

Very good, if you mean bj human life the aggregate of human 
beings in the world, for life in its widest sense, as including all who 
have life, is engaged perpetually in making, is engaged perpetually 
in exchanging. But as applied to individual life, Mr. Price would 
be wrong, because there are lots of people like myself in the world 
who do plenty of exchanging all their lives, but cannot be said to 
make anything. Exchanging is what all must do all their lives, but 
we are not all of us called upon to make, and there are political 
economists who think that those who are not called upon to make 
anything, and therefore make nothing, are no good in the world at 
all. The two following quotations given in parallel columns will be 
instructive, as shewing that all political economists are not of the 
same mind on this point. 



Professor Cairnes. 

** I think it important on 
moral, no less than on economic 
grounds, to insist upon this, 
that no public benefit of any 
kind arises from the existence 
of an idle, rich class. The 
wealth accumulated by their 
ancestors or others on their 
behalf, where it is employed 
as capital, no doubt helps to 
sustain industry, but what they 
consume in luxury and idleness 
helps to sustain nothing but 
their own unprofitable lives. 
By all means they must have 
their rent and interest as it is 
written in the bond, but let 
them take their proper place 



James Mill. 

** All blessings which flow 
'from that grand and distin- 
'gnishingattribateofonrnatiire. ' 
4ts progressiveness, the power 
'of advancing continually from 
'one degree of knowledge, one 
' degree over the means of happi- 
' ness to another, seem in a great 
'measure to depend upon the 
' existence of a class of men who 
' have their time at their com- 
'mand; that is, who are rich 
' enough to be freed from all 
'solicitude with respect to the 
'means of living in a certain 
' state of enjoyment. It -ia \\^ 
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* as drones in the hive, gorging 

* at a feast to which they have 
'contributed nothing." 



it is by this class of men that 
it is diffused ; it is this class 
of men whose children receive 
the best education, and are 
prepared for all the higher and 
more delicate functions of 
society, as legislators, judges, 
administrators, teachers, in- 
ventors in all the arts, and 
superintendents in all the more 
important works by which the 
dominion of the human species 
is extended over the powers of 
'nature." 



1- 



* * For the happiness therefore, 

* as well as the ornament of our 
' nature, it is peculiarly desirable 

* that a class of this description 
'should form as large a pro- 
' portion of each community as 
'possible." 

' As I am one of the " idle rich," it is of course perfectly needless 
for me to say which of these two I hold with, besides, I strongly 
object to being called a " drone in the hive." Burton calls mendi- 
cants " drones in the hive ; Sismondi says, " A nation which had no 

* rich men, that is to say, no men who can dispose of their leisure 
' and of their superfluity, would rapidly fall into ignorance, barbarism, 

* and selfishness." 

Colonel Alcock says, '* There are many among the rich who are 
' idle, and many among the the poor who are intemperate and im- 
' provident, and these constitute the weakness of our social system." 

There are no doubt in every class of society, those who do more 
harm than good in the world, and these, and these only can be termed 
*^ drones in the hive/' but, as among the brute creation, so it is 
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among mankind ; those who do more harm than good are quite the 
exception. No one can deny that there are in the world some rich 
men who can really h^ called ** drones in the hive," and there are 
likewise some poor men who can really he called " drones in the 
hive," hut it cannot on this account he said that all poor men, or all 
rich men are " drones in the hive." Equally logical would it he to 
advocate the entire extinction of all quadrupeds because the Bengal 
tiger is a creature to be avoided. 

Humpty Dumpty. 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

All the king's horses and all the king's men 

Could not put Humpty Dumpty together again. 

That is one of the first bits of poetry I ever learnt in my life, and 
to this day I dont exactly know the meaning of it. This however 
does not signify, as I only bring in Humpty Dumpty as being one of 
the characters in a .charming little book by Lewis Carrol, called 
** Through the Looking Glass." The heroine in this book is a young 
woman named Alice, to whom no particular surname is assigned. 
There is no hero at all, but Humpty Dumpty is brought in as a young 
man of some originality with whom Alice has a good deal of con- 
versation, and while in conversation with Alice, he says to her, 
** When I use a word it means just what I choose it to mean, neither 
* more nor less." 

I have no hesitation therefore in saying, that Humpty Dumpty 
must have been a political economist, and further, that one of the 
principal reasons why Political Economy is so little thought of and 
understood, is because of the extreme amount of Humpty Dumptyism 
that prevails amongst those who would be teachers and expounders 
of the so-called science. The terms made use of in Political Economy 
are essentially words of every day life, words to which a life-long use 
and practice has affixed an ineffaceable meaning, and therefore it is 
that it most strongly behoves all those who would wish to see its 
teachings more widely known and accepted, to studiously avoid "whsj^ 
treating of the subject, the least semblaTieeV.o'BxvTci^V'^^^^Qsss:^'^^^ 
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J 

Jevons (W, Stanley,) 

Mr Moffat when runuiDg down Political Economy as studied in 
these days, says, '* It is the last degree of merited satire to propose 

* to treat it algebraically." Mr. Jevons, however, in his book called 
the ** Theory of Political Economy," does try to treat it algebraically,, 
and thereby spoils his writings, which, but for the diagrams and 
mathematical formulae might have been well worth reading. 

There is one little bit in his book I should like to draw attention 
to, it is at the bottom of page 95, where he writes as follows : — ** The 

* keystone of the whole theory of exchange, and of the principal 

* problems in Political Economy, lies in this proposition — The 

* ratio of exchange of any two commodities ivill be inversely as the 

* final degrees of utility of the quantities of commodity available for 

* consumption after the exchange is effected J*^ 

There it is, without a single stop of any sort, and the italics are 
not mine, they are Mr. Jevons's. I have turned this keystone over 
in my head, many, many times, but I cannot as yet find out that it 
has any particular shape, nor that it has any particular right way 
upwards. Seriously, I should be extremely obliged to any kind 
friend who would be good enough to shew me the sense and meaning 
of Mr. Jevons's "keystone." 



li 

■ 

Labour, 

(1). " Labour is indispensable to the production of wealth." — 

Fawcett, 
(2). " Labour is either bodily or mental." — Mill, 
(8). ** Labour — productive — is labour productive of wealth." — 

Mill. 

(4). ** Labour — productive— is that which is employed in creating 
' permanent utilities, whether embodied in human beings or in any 
* other animate or inanimate object." — Mill. 
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(5). " Labour is not creative of objects but of utilities." — Milt. 
(6). ** All labour is either motion or resistance to motion." — MilL 

(7). *' Labour once spent, has no influence on the future value of 

* any article." — Jevons, 

(8). *' Labour is any painful exertion of body or mind undergone 

* with the idea of future good." — Jevons, 

(9). ** Labour was the first price, the original purchase money 
'paid for all things." — Adam Smith, 

(10). ** Labour never varying in its value, is alone the real 

* standard by which the value of all commodities can at all times and 
'places be estimated, it is their real price, money is their nominal 
'price." — Adam Smith. 

(11). "Labour is of two sorts, productive and unproductive, — 

* productive labour adds to the value of the subject on which it is 

* imposed, unproductive has no such effect." — Adam Smith, 

(12). "Labour is any sort of action or operation, whether per- 
' formed by man, the lower animals, machinery, or natural agents, 

* that tends to bring about any desirable result." — McCulloch. 

(13). " Labour is the exercise of any human faculties for a definite 

* object." — Hearn. 

(14). " Labour is the poor man's property." — Burton. 

(16). " Labour itself is not the desirable object, but the result of 

* labour is." — Bastiat, 

We all know the origin of labour, so that it is scarcely necessary 
to repeat it here ; the primal curse upon all land, the primal curse 
on all mankind, " by the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread J* 
These words contain an order and a promise, an order which man^ 
in the nature of things is bound io obey, and a promise which never 
has been broken. Man is by nature more utterly destitute than any 
other animal in the world. The length of time from his birth to 
an age when he can shift for himself, is greater with him than with 
any other animal, all this time he must be maintained by the labour 
of others, and thus for the very preservation of his race, man is 
called upon to labour. 
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But now what is labour ? In the above quotations vve have three 
dej&nitions given of it, number 8, 12, and 13; In number 11, we are 
told that labour is of two sorts ; and in number 4 we have a definition 
of what one of those sorts (i.e. productive labour) is. My objection 
to number 8, is the introduction of that word, ** painful,*' for it 
turns what otherwise might have been a very good definition into a 
disagreeable and uncomfoi-table one. Number 12, there is too much 
of. We do not want to bring in either the lower animals, machinery, 
or natural agents, in order to perfect a definition of labour. I don't 
think machinery can labour, and as labour requires natural agents to 
work upon, and without natural agents could not exist, the bringing 
of them in seems quite uncalled for. Equally well might a man's 
head be defined to be that which will fit into a*hat. Number 131 find 
no fault with, and as we used to do in class at school, number 13 
walks above the other two and takes them down. 

Now about the two kinds of labour, productive and unproductive ; 
but first I must draw attention to a word very frequently used by 
political economists, but which I most strongly object to, .the word 
ought never to be allowed to appear in any books on this subject, and 
that word is ** create." Far be it from me to cause needless diificulties 
by assigning to words meanings which they will not bear ; far be it 
from me to risk the imjmtation of Humpty Dumptyism, but I would 
ask my readers what meaning they have been in the habit all their 
lives of attaching to that word ** create ;" think it over, and then 
tell me whether I am in the least degree guilty of any straining of 
language when I say that the verb, ** to create," means to form out 
OF nothing, and where is the political economist I should like to 
know who would dare to say that the teachings of the so-called 
science detract in any way from the truth of the old Latin proverb, 
** ex nihilo nihil Jit, 1 " 

Mill says, and says most truly, ** all the labour of all the human 

* beings in the world could not produce one particle of matter ;" and 
again, as we see in number 6,** all labour is either motion or resist- 

* ance to motion ;" how, when this is his idea of labour, he can speak 
oflahoar as creatUvj anything puzzles me a good deal. Number 4 
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would have been just as trae, and to me much less objectionable, 
had he substituted the word ** forming" for *' creating." 

Labour is of two kinds, productive and unproductive ; so says 
Fawcett, Mill, and Adam Smith. I say there is, morally speaking, 
no such thing in this world as unproductive labour, (morally, because 
I take no account of the labour of the poacher, thief, burglar, 
mutineer, murderer, &c.) and I will prove that I am right from 
Mill's own writings. Mill says, ** productive labour is employed 

* in creating utiHties," so I suppose we may fairly conclude that 
unproductive labour is employed in creating such objects as are not 
utilities, granted that the use of a thing and the utility of a thing 
are the same, and we will again quote Mill, where he says that 
"the use of a thing in Political Economy means its capacity to 

* satisfy a desire or to serve a pui*pose," unproductive labour must 
therefore be that the result of which is to satisfy no desire and 
serve no purpose ! Where upon earth may I ask is such labour ever 
carried on ? I never saw such, and I don't believe that Mr. Mill ever 
did either. 

We gather from number 1 that without labour there would be no 
wealth, and number 14 tells us that labour is the poor man's 
property ; there are, however, as we find from number 2, two kinds 
of labour, bodily and mental ; the labour of the poor man who 
occupies the lowest place in the social scale is entirely bodily labour, . 
but as we rise higher and higher the actual bodily work decreases as 
the mental work increases, and it is said that the hardest work in 
the world is done with the head. All are labourers, from the Prime 
Minister to the man who sweeps his chimneys, who depend upon any 
exertions of their own, whether mental or bodily, for any part of 
their daily bread, or rather for any part of the comforts or luxuries, 
as well as necessaries of life which they have been accustomed to 
regard as their regular portion. 

*' The richest crown pearls of a nation, 
Hang upon labour's reeking brow." 

True enough, but whoever wrote those lines was not at the time 
he wrote them thinking of the Prime Miniatet \ \Xife \^<5rQx V^st'^ 
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alluded to is not mental labour at all, but bodily labour ; it is upon 
the man who exerts his limbs in toil, whose 

•' Brow is wet with honest sweat, 
The labour of his hands," 

that we one and all depend upon as the most direct producer of 
wealth. 

So now for the ordinary day labourer, we will devote a little 
attention to him. . He lives in that cottage at the comer, he has a 
wife and four children, his children of course go to school, he works 
for a farmer named Peter, and he pays to his landlord, the Squire up 
at the Hall, four pounds a year rent for his cottage, which is a snug 
comfortable little domicile, two front rooms and a back kitchen down- 
stairs, and three bedrooms upstairs. If one of his chimneys blows down 
he goes to the Squire who sends a bricklayer to build it up again, if 
his pig catches a cold on account of the pigstye being draughty he 
goes to the Squire again and asks him to stop the draughts, if the 
pump behind his cottage goes diy he goes to the Squire and asks 
him to look at the well, in all these little ways his comforts are 
provided for at no expense to himself, and farmer Peter gives him 
for wages half-a-crown a day. 

How different this to the condition of the. labourer about the end 
of the fifteenth century, when he lived in a place made of mnd 
and wattles with no chimney nor window to it. His condition in the 
winter months must have been uncomfortable indeed, with no means 
of letting light into his room without letting in air also, for glass 
then was not invented ; fuel too was very expensive, and any method 
of getting artificial light after sunset was quite beyond his means. 
His bed was of straw, his pillow a block of wood, his bed and a brass 
pot for cooking purposes made up the entire furniture of his abode. 
His wages were 4d. a day, which sounds little enough, but considering 
the price of meat, this 4d. a day was not such a starvation business 
as it at first appears. Mutton in those days was but a farthing a pound. 

The production of wealth depends entirely upon labour, and so it 
follows that the better the state of efficiency of the labourer, the 
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greater will be the production of wealth. A labourer to be a really 
efficient labourer should be a strong healthy sober man, and in order 
that he may be so he requires wages enough to keep himself and his 
family decently fed and clothed, he must also have a proper house 
to live in, clean, airy, well drained, well ventilated, for an ill-drained, 
ill-ventilated neglected cottage, even if it does not generate positive 
disease, cannot tend to keep a labourer healthy. Morally speaking 
too, it is the duty of every landlord to see. that all the labourers on 
his estate are properly housed, for an uncomfortable dwelling is one 
great means of sending a labourer to spend the time and money in a 
public house, which he ought to be spending at home. 

Heam says, ** there is hardly any description of personal excess 

* that is inconsistent with steady work, but by far the most important 
' both in its frequency and effects is drunkenness." 

Drink, that social curse ; drink, that fills our prisons, our work- 
houses and lunatic asylums ; drink, which is said to impair one -sixth 
of the strength of our army and navy ; drink, which annually kills 
60,000 persons in our land. 

The following is an extract from the report of the select committee 
appointed by the House of Commons in the year 1834, to enquire 
into the subject of drunkenness. ** The mere pecuniary loss to the 

* nation from the destruction of an immense amount of grain subject 
' to distillation ; the abstraction of productive labour from the 

* conmiunity ; the property destroyed by sea and land ; the diminished 
' efficiency of the army and navy ; the disease and deterioration of the 
' physical and mental powers of the population ; the increase of 

* pauperism ; the spread of crime ; and the retardation of improvement 

* caused by the excessive use of intoxicating drinks, may be fairly 
' estimated at little short of fifty millions sterling per annum.'* 

In these days of education and high wages, the temptation of th& 
labourers to go to the public house is in some respects greater than 
ever, for the mind of the educated man craves for more than that of 
the uneducated man. The former wishes for food for the mind, some- 
thing to read, and someone to exchange ideas with, and the place 
of all others where he can get all this is the ^ublk V^»^^ibi^« "^X^a^ 
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a pity it is that it is not realized more than it appears to be through- 
out the country, how much squires and clergymen alike may do to 
counteract this growing tendency, by the establishment of village 
clubs and village lending libraries. If the effect of education is to 
be to create a desire for food for the mind, it is surely only right, 
whether regarded from a moral or economic point of view, that those 
that are in a position to do so, should go to a little trouble and 
expense to provide food of a good and solid description, for the more 
in this way the minds of the labourers are filled, the less room there 
will be for police news and penny horrors, and the less room also 
there will be to take in the diabolical rant of trades union agitators, 
who, while professing to teach the labourer in what way he may better 
his conditio!!, are in fact bringing farming operations throughout the 
land well nigh to a standstill, and ruining their mother country. 

Laud. 

(1). ** Land produces either directly or indirectly all materials 
*upon which labour and capital are employed." — Fawcett, 

(2). " Land differs from the other elements of production in not 

* being susceptible of indefinite increase." — Mill, 

(3). **Land constitutes by far the greatest and the most durable 
*part of the wealth of every extensive country." — Adam Smith. 

(4). ** Land is not more limited than any other natural agent." — 

Hearn, 

** Land is perpetual man." So wrote an Lrishman of the time of 
St. Patrick, which, considering the fact that this worthy who expelled 
all snakes from Lreland, was bom A.D. 873, was some time ago. 
The Irishman was quite right in what he meant, which was that 
without land man could not exist, that in fact it is not the man who 
makes or perpetuates the land, but it is the land which makes or 
perpetuates the man. This same sort of idea has been expressed 
much more recently by Mr. Longfield in his ** Lectures on Political 

* Economy," where he says, ** Potatoes may be considered as the 
*raw material out of which pigs are manufactured," so that while 
**]and is perpetual man," potatoes are perpetual pigs. 
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I have nowhere yet come across any definition of the term ** land," 
probably because it is too well-known and common to need any 
definition. ** Land " in Political Economy means the entire world 
whereon we live, from the surface right down to the centre, so that 
the term includes all that it is necessary to include, as far as you and I 
are in this life concerned. Not but what there may be other land in 
existence elpowhere, for should there be anywhere away in space 
amidst the countless stars, a globe, world, or region where beings 
exist that are capable of conceiving the possibility of making a 
science of a subject so far removed from anything that can be called 
a science as Political Economy, there of a certainty there must be 
land. 

Number 1 says, **Land produces either directly or indirectly, &c.," 
and knowing what is meant by ** land," we see of course this must 
be so, for, as I said under capital, wealth is not found in the tail of 
the comet. Land produces directly minerals, vegetables, and 
animals ; minerals fill the earth ; vegetables clothe the earth ; 
animals wander on the face of the earth ; birds, beasts, fishes and 
human beings must I suppose be called direct productions from the 
land, although they are neither dug out of the ground, nor do they 
grow like gooseberry bushes. Land produces indirectly glass, 
matches, boots, &c., and so these two direct and indirect production 
divide industry into two great divisions, the one is called ** agricul- 

* ture," the other ** manufactory;" the first devotes its energies to 
the soil or sm-face covering of the earth ; the second manipulates 
still further that which has been produced from the ground in order 
to make it marketable, and although it is perhaps just possible to 
conceive the existence of agriculture totally independent of manu- 
facture, still it may be broadly stated that the one could not exist 
without the other. 

Dr. Johnson says, ** Without the industry of the farmer, the 

* manufacturer could have no goods to supply the merchant, nor the 

* merchant find any employment for the mariner ; trade would be 

* stagnant ; riches would be of no advantage to the greats wcA\sS^^'^iis. 

* of no service to the poor.,* 
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Adam Smith says, ** No large country ever did or ever could exist 
•* without some sort of manufactory." He also says, ** In the 

* natural course of things, the capital of every growing country is 

* first directed to agriculture, afterwards to manufacture, and last of 
■* all to foreign commerce." 

A few words now on direct production from the land. Burton 
says, ** The aim of agriculture is to produce food." Land has been 
called ** the food of plants." The aim therefore of agriculture is to 
make the land feed and nourish that which will hereafter feed man. 
The process of directly producing from the land those commodities 
most easily converted into suitable food for man, is carried on prin- 
<;ipally in these days in England by a class of men called farmers. 
These men as a rule are not landowners, the land they cultivate is 
not their own, they are, however, allowed to cultivate it under 
certain conditions, one condition being that they pay a certain sum 
of money annually to the owner of the soil for permission to till it. 
The profit the fanner makes by the sale of the produce of this land 
is called his income ; the sum of money he annually pays to the land- 
owner is called rent ; and the land he cultivates is called his farm. 
Mr. Macleod, trying as usual to batter down a stone wall with a pea- 
shooter, writes as follows : ** A farm is universally understood now 

* to mean a quantity of land let by one person to another. A good 
^ farmer means a good agriculturist. But in reality a farm means 

* the right to receive the whole profits of an undertaking upon 
^ agreeing to pay a fixed sum for the right. Thus in France it was 

* customary to faim the taxes, and several of the most notorious 

* persons in French history were farmers-general of the taxes. To 
' call a piece of land a farm is as gross an absurdity as to call it a 

^ LEASE." 

But in practical life we must have some name for the piece of land 

which we now designate by the grossly absurd ! ! appellation of a 

FARM, and I think it would have been more kind and civil of Mr. 

Macleod had he been graciously pleased to inform his readers ^at 

name they ought to substitute for the one he calls such a gross 

absardity. Then too, in making this 8tatemeii\.,M.t .'^^td^od. tv.^^ears to 
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entirely ignore the probable derivation of the word ** farm," which comes 
from the Saxon, **feorm" or **feorme," a word meaning ** provision,*' 
because in old days tenants paid rent to their landlords, not in 
money, but in food and necessaries of life, so that the farm was the 
place from which the landlord drew his provisions ; as, however, Mr. 
Macleod probably regards provisions as merely the right to eat,, we 
will leave him alone for a while, to feed upon, live upon, and clothe 
himself with abstract rights. As I have said before, I have no real 
wish to hurt his feelings, and if in this way he can enjoy life, I wish 
him most truly from the bottom of my heart a long life and a happy 
one. 

** The soil is the raw material on which a fanner operates, his 
* homestead is his workshop." So says a writer in the Encyclo- 
poedia Britannica. What should we do without the class of men 
called fanners ? and what would happen if they all threw up their 
farms to-morrow ? We should be badly off indeed, for landowners 
as a rule are not capitalists, they most of them live well up to their 
incomes, some of them habitually overdraw on their bankers, so that 
when a landlord gets a farm on his hands he has not sufficient of 
either, what Lavergne calls, sunk or working capital to work it (vide 
capital), and even supposing he has either or both of these the 
probabilities are that he lacks the third sort, i.e., " intellectual 
' capital." This last may sound startling, but true enough neverthe- 
less it is, that however well educated he may be, and whatever 
honours he may have taken at the university, he has probably never 
been taught anything of practical farming, and knows nothing what- 
ever of estate management. A man when he comes by inheritance 
into an estate, especially if he be young when he comes to it, is only 
too often, for the first few years, a mere puppet in the hands of some 
perhaps not over scrupulous land agent. 

We will not go into the merits and demerits of large and small 
farms, of large and small estates, of large and small manufactories. 
It seems, however, an undoubted fact, that with sufficient capital, 
both material and intellectual, to back them up, lat^<b <s.QrcL^^\?asi. ^st^ 
better than small ones. '* A small farmeT ^tv.^?. \,o\a^ \fivevi^> c«^^ *«^ 
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*your work; a large farmer says, go to your work;" so says Mill, 
and from this he would have his readers to understand that small 
farms must answer better than large ones, because the former get the 
most actual supervision. I don't myself however follow the argument ; 
I don't see why a farmer who says ** go to your work " should not 
be able to supervise his men just as well as the one who says 
**coME to your work," in fact, tha former having the less necessity 
to work ought to be better able than the latter to supervise his men. 
Then too, the larger the concern, whether agricultural or manufactur- 
ing, the more perfect vdll be the division of labour, and the less 
varied will be the employment of each labourer who works in it. 

Much more time than some people suppose is wasted by the 
labourer while he is putting down the sort of tools required for one kind 
of wort, and taking up those required for another kind of work ; in a 
large concern, with many labourers, there is not so much of this 
waste of time, for each man has his own work and sticks to it. 

We will now turn to a fact in connection with land that political 
economists think very much of, it is called the law of diminishing 
returns, and to begin with I think I cannot do better than quote from 
John Stuart Mill. He says, ** after a certain and not very advanced 

* stage in agriculture, it is the law of production from the land that 

* in any given state of agricultural skill and knowledge, by increasing 

* the labour the produce is not increased in an equal degree ; doubling 

* the labour does not double the produce, or to express the same 

* thing in other words, every increase of produce is obtained by a 
' more than proportional increase in the application of labour to the 
'land." 

This law of diminishing returns is said by Mr. Mill to be the most 
important in Political Economy, and it is on this law, as we shall 
see hereafter, that the most generally received theory of rent depends. 
Put into short language the proposition amounts to this, that if x 
amount of labour and capital equals y amount of produce, it does 
not follow that 2x=2y, in fact it never does. This law of diminish- 
ing returns is apt to be treated of by political economists as if 
peculiar to the natural agent, land, whereas, in point of fact, the law 
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applies to all natural agents. Take, for instance^ a pig, a certain 
amount of meal brings it to a certain pitch of fatness, but you cannot 
go ou for ever making it double as fat by doubling the amount of 
meal you give it, for in that case a single pig might be the means of 
providing the whole of Lincolnshire with bacon. If it was not for 
the law of diminishing returns what a state of things would exist; 
one cow, kept in Hyde Park or the Agricultural Hall at Islington, 
might supply milk to the whole of London, and one hen might be 
made to produce enough eggs to meet the daily demands of the entire 
Metropolis. Numberless cases might be cited to show how widely 
this law of diminishing returns holds good. It is impossible to go 
on doubling the distance a gun will carry by doubling the amount of 
powder you put in the barrel ; doubling the police force would not 
halve the number of criminals ; nor would death and disease diminish in 
proportion to an increased number of medical practitioners. Whether 
regarded from a social, moral, or economic point of view, the state 
of things in this world, supposing this law of diminishing returns 
did not exist, would be simply inconceivable. Men would become 
essentially idle, lazy, and indolent, for they would have little or no 
incentives to exert either their mental or bodily faculties. For the 
benefit, therefore, of the human race the law of diminishing returns, 
as we now find it, is a good and wise one. 

We will conclude our remarks on land with a few words about 
quotation number 2. 

Mr. Mill has a great way of impressing on his readers the extreme 
importance of his statements. I forget, however, whether in this^ 
instance he does so or not. For my own part I should have thoughi 
it was scarcely necessary to write down such an obvious truism at 
all, for whether the term " land " be taken to mean the entire globe 
or only the surface soil, it is equally apparent that not only is it not 
susceptible of indefinite increase, but further, that it is not suscep- 
tible of any increase at all. I have shewn farther back (under 
labour) how that Mr. Mill most truly says, /* all the labour of all the 
* human beings in the world could not produce one particle of matter J* 
Man therefore has no power of adding to t\ift At.^ ^1 H5cl% ^^asisJv. \ia^ 
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inliabits, his planet likewise hA6 no power inherent in itself of 
growing larger as it grows older, and for all practical purposes is no 
larger now than it was in the time when the lords of creation were 
the mammoth, mastadon, and megatherium.* Besides it is not only 
land that is not susceptible of indefinite increase ; for in the present 
j&nite state of things in which we live, there is no single element of 
production that can by any art or device of man be increased to an 
indefinite extent. 

Our world is of known and definite size, and has its limits, and if 
the law of diminishing returns was carried far enough, a time would 
come when all land was being made to produce as much as it possibly 
could produce. But are we to look forward to any such future? Is 
the day ever likely to come when all land shall have been forced up 
to its highest pitch, and yet on account of the vast increase of 
population, the supply of necessaries of life does not equal the 
demand? The answer is practically, no. Man is a creature of 
resources. Providence has endowed him with intelligence, and we 
know to how great an extent his powers of inventive ingenuity are 
capable of being carried out. Educate him well and properly ; train 
him to exert in a right and proper way the mental and bodily faculties 
with which he is endowed ; let landowners give their tenants security 
of tenure; and let every government exert itself to insure security of 
of property to the landowner, and we may then rest assured, that the 
time is indeed very far distant when the world will be what the 
Americans call '* chawed up." 

Language, 

^* Confusion of language ever begets confusion of thought." — Price. 

A famous Frenchman, named Taleyrand, once said that ** speech 
* was given to man in order to enable him to conceal his thoughts." 

♦ On page 178 of a book called *' The Orbs of Heaven," by Kichard Proctor, I 

find it stated that 140,000 millions of meteors fall annually npon the earth, and 

that by this menus the earth really does grow and become larger. But the growth 

is not very rapid, amounting in fact to an increase of but one inch in its diameter 

/d tlie space of 400 mUliojiB of years. 
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In these days I think it might safely be said, that the poweir of 
writing was given to the political economist in order to enable him 
to confiise his own thoughts as well as those of all his readers. If 
the word '' science," as applied to the study of Political Economy, 
conld be entirely dropped, tied to a millstone, and flung down into 
the black and hissing depths of the frightful Maalstrom; if writers 
on the subject would only content themselves with expounding simple 
truths ; if they would confine themselves to common facts instead of 
wandering away and losing themselves and their readers amidst the 
mazes of complex fallacies, Political Economy would then, shorn of 
all the ugly excrescences which now make it so repulsive to the world 
at large, shine out beautiful in its very simplicity, a thing to be 
sought after and made much of. 

Lawson (J. A,). 

Five lectures on Political Economy, by this gentleman, were pub- 
lished in the year 1844. He was no believer in the doctrines of 
Malthus, on population. 

Lowjfleld (M, L,) 

Lectm-es again, published ten years before Mr. Lawson 's, they are 
worth reading. 



M 

McCitlloch (J. K) 

My edition of Smith's Wealth of Nations, is edited by McCulloch, 
and has notes by him. His book, called ** Principles of Political 
* Economy," has a decided place in the literature of the subject,, and 
should be read by all who wish to become acquainted with its best 
authors. 

Macleod (H. DJ 

" De Macleod nil nisi bonum." I will only here repeat what was 
said of him by a writer in the Quarterly Keview, ^1 SxjJ^^^^JW- 
** He uses steam engines to draw coTk^CTe^^,"" ,jl 
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Malthus (T. R.) 

Here it is, I have just got it out of the shelf. '' An essay on the 
' principle of population, or a view of its past and present effects on 

* human happiness, with an enquiry into our prospects respecting the 

* future removal or mitigation of the evils which it occasions ; a new 
' edition, very much enlarged, by T. R. Malthus, M.A., Fellow of 

* Jesus College, Cambridge ; London, printed for J. Johnson, in St. 

* Paul's Churchyard, by T. Bensley, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 1808. 
The book measures 10^ inches one way, 8^ the other, is 2 inches 
thick, and contains 608 pages, and I perhaps need scarcely add, I 
have never read one word of it. What good will it do me to read it? 
I know from other books pretty well what his arguments are, and it 
is no encouragement to a fellow to wade through such a volume if he 
feels before he begins, that the probabilities are in favour of his 
finding simply nothing from one end to the other that he agrees with. 
I agree with Bastiat, that it is not in the province of Political 
Economy to preach restraints on population, what it has to do is, to 
take the population as it comes, and shew how it best may be 
provided for. The question has two distinct and complete aspects, 
moral and economical, it is with the latter that we have to deal, the 
former must be left to those whose duty and calling it is to administer 
to the spiritual welfeure of their fellow creatures. 

Marriott {Major-General W, F,) 

General Marriott's book, called, ''A Grammar of Political 

* Economy," was published in 1874, by Henry King and Co. The 
author tells his readers in his pre&ce, that one of his objects in the 
book, has been ** to use the utmost brevity consistent with proof." 
He has oertainly kept to his object, and by doing so, has made a book 
that might otherwise have been very readable, too concise, terse, and 
hard to be of interest to the general public. 

Mill (John StiuirtJ 

Bom in the year 1806. His education appears to have been a 
most extraordinary one ; he was taught Greek and Latin at an incredibly 
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early age, and when only 18 years old, was taken by his father 
through a complete course of Political Economy. He began to write 
his ** Principles of Political Economy," in the autumn of 1845 ; the 
book was ready for the press before the end of 1847, and was 
published in the year 1848. 

It is not for me here to enter into any lengthy criticism of this 
well-known book, suffice it to say, that, although it is by no means 
free of inconsistencies and fallacies, it ought to have a place in every 
library. 

Mill, ( James f) 

Father of John Stuart. The study of his book, ** Elements of 

* Political Economy," clearly shews that Master John bagged several 
of his ideas on the subject from his worthy papa. 

Mofat (R, S.J 

THE ECONOMY 

OF CONSUMPTION. 

AN OMITTED CHAPTER IN 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

BY 

EOBERT SCOTT MOFFAT. 

London : 
C. Kegan, Paul, & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 

1878. 

Money, 

(1). ** Money has aptly been described as the universal medium 

* of exchange." — Fawcett, 

(2). ''Money is a machine of doing, quickly and commodiously, 

* what would be done, though less quickly and commodiously, with- 
i out ar—MilL 
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(8). "Money is the only fojm of wealth, which is not mor^Iy 

* applicable to some one use, but can be turned at once to any use."— 

MiU. 
(4). ** Money is a commodity. "-^MiW. 
(6). ** Money — the use of — affords no gratification, it is a trouble- 

* some and costly mode of supplying deficiencies of barter." — Senior. 

(6). ** Money — the effect of — is to make two exchanges instead of 

* one." — Heam. 

(7). ** Money — the action of — is to substitute double for single 
' barter. ' ' — Price. 

(8). ** Money — the word — is derived from Juno Moneta, whose 

* temple was the mint in which Boman coin was made." — Pi-ice, 

(9). " Money is a collection of small portions of precious metal 

* called coins, whose weight and purity are attested by the state.'' — 

Price, 
(10). '* Money is a common measure of value." — Price, 

(11). " Money is worthless till it is used, and it is not used till • 

* it is parted with," — Price, 

(12). " Money is an article as much on sale as a hat in a shop." — 

Price, 
(18). ** Money is economical power." — Bagehot. 

(14). ** Money is a substantive article of exchange." — Musgrave, 
(15). ** Money is a commodity, not a medium." — Musgrave. 
(16). " Money is only the highest and most general form of 

* credit. ' ' — Macleod. 

(17). " Money is the representative of debt." — Macleod, 

(18). ** Money is any economic quantity which a debtor can by 

* law compel his creditor to take in discharge of a debt." — Macleod, 

I believe it is Dr. Johnson who says that ** money and time are 
' the heaviest burdens of life, and the unhappiest of all mortals are 

* those who have more of either than they know how to use." 

Money and time, when did these two burdens of life first come 

into existence ? In regard to the Utter the question is quite 

unanswerable, there being no one capable of giving a satisfactory 

repljr to the gaestion — what is time ? In regard, however, to the 
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former we are not altogether in the dark. Money may be called 
** the child of exchange," for exchange gave birth to money, and the 
necessity of exchange mast have dawned upon the minds of men 
almost before Adam died ; but the age of direct barter did not last 
very long, men soon were obliged to adopt some plan of obviating 
its inconveniences, for as early as the year 1860 b.c. we find 
Abraham baying a field of Ephron, the Hittite, for four hundred 
shekels of silver, ** cuiTent money with the merchant," thus shewing 
that money in those days was well known, and was no very recent 
invention ; we must, however, bear in mind that the money here 
mentioned was not coined, it was merely pieces of precious metal 
which had to be weighed. It was fully a thousand years after the 
event Jiere recorded before anyone thought of the means of avoiding 
the constant carrying about of scales by stamping the precious metals 
into coins ; both gold and silver are said to have been first coined by 
Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, about the year 860 b.c, the place where 
he coined them being the island of JEgina. In Home, brass money 
only was used till the yeai* 269 b.c, when they began to coin silver, 
they then coined their money in the temple of Juno Moneta. In 
our own island coining in silver appears to have been practised in 
quite early years among the ancient Britons. The idea of coined 
money is not difficult to trace, for. as soon as men began to multiply 
on the earth each man would turn his hand to some occupation or other,, 
such occupation being in all probability more or less agricultural ; one^ 
would grow fruits and vegetables, another would devote himself to 
the breeding of sheep and cattle, firom this would result exchanges 
just like Tommy and Teddy given under *' Barter," so many sheep 
for so much vegetables. As occupations got more varied, and men 
produced commodities in greater variety, this system would get more 
and more complicated, and direct barter would become more and 
more difficult. Then would it occur to men to get over the difficulties 
of direct barter by indirect barter, introducing money in fact. It 
appears probable that the first foim of money thus introduced was 
cattle, cattle would be in pretty general request and easy of convey- 
ance firom one person to another, because they ^oviJA \i^ ^^^^ \sss^l^^j|| 
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to carry, but could be made to carry themselves by simply driving 
them along. Mr. Jevons, in a book of his, called ** Money," says, 
** in the Homeric poems oxen are distinctly and repeatedly mentioned 

* as the commodity, in the terms of which other objects were valued. 

* The arms of Diomed are stated to be worth nine oxen, and are 

* compared with those of Glaucos, worth one hundred. The tripod, 

* the first prize of wrestlers in the twenty-third Iliad, was valued at 

* ten oxen, and a woman captive skilled in industry at four." The 
idea too that cattle were the earliest foim of money is singularly 
borne out by the undoubted connection between the two latin words, 
pecxtnia and peciis, the former meaning mpuey, the latter cattle ; it 
is also said (and if true it is curious) that oar word fee, expressive 
of payment, is derived from an old saxon word feohy which means 
cattle ; then, too, we are told that when men began to coin precious 
metals the first marks they impressed them with were representations 
of cows and sheep. We know not when or where or by whom the 
idea was originated of using gold aud silver, instead of cattle, for 
money. For a while this method of transacting business must 
have been cumbersome indeed, for men were obliged to carry about 
with them bags full of pieces of metal, together with scales to 
weigh them; by degrees, however, it would be found more con- 
venient to carry about money already weighed, and as different 
weights would be required, all those of the same weight would 
Jbe marked by the same figure ; soon, however, public authority 
-would have to interfere to prevent frauds in respect of these pieces 
x)f metal which were being taken about ready weighed, hence 
ja necessity of stamping them with some official stamp ; and public 
authority having interfered to place the state guarantee on these 
pieces of metal, shewing that they were actually of the weight and 
purity which they professed to be, nothing more was wanted to make 

them coins. 

I wish there was some good popular history published of money, 

coins and coinage ; I know of none, but should any of my readers be 

able to tell me of one, I would thank them much for the information- 

Mj knowledge ou the subject has been for the most part derived 
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from three sources, viz : ** Hadyn's Dictionary of Dates ; ** from an 
article by Mr. Eeginald Stuart Poole, in ** Smith's Dictionary of the 
* Bible ; " and ** Money," by Mr. Stanley Jevons. 

An old proverb says, that ** A cow does not know the worth of 
' her tail till she has lost it ; " so in the same way in a country like 
England, there could be no better means found of teaching men what 
money really is, and what a convenience it is, than depriving them 
of it for a time. Let us suppose a violent storm to-night of wind, 
rain, hail, thunder, lightning, &c., &c., and that after the storm is 
over, it is found that every bank in the land has been destroyed, 
and every bit of coin blown away into the Atlantic Ocean, the 
effect of the storm also has been to destroy all credit, no one believ- 
ing in the least degree in anyone else's promise to pay, whether 
written or spoken, in this case we should all be compelled in all 
our commercial transactions to adopt the primitive system of direct 
barter. 

Just conceive what a bother and a nuisance this would be, or rather 
try to, for it is inconceivable. We should then all become Tommys 
and Teddys, compelled to adopt the primitive system of ** swop '* or 
direct barter ; there would be no means of paying for an article 
obtained from someone at a distance, for all cheques and post-office 
orders would be at an end, and I veiy much doubt, under such 
circumstances, the possibility of carrying on postal arrangements at 
all, such as we see them now. 

Railways, too, would cease to a great extent, if not altogether, for 
there would be scarcely any goods for them to carry, and as for 
passengers, what article would anyone give in exchange for a first 
class ticket from York to London ; what article in fact, that might be 
of daily use to a man, would he give in exchange for the convenience 
of being able to travel comfortably from York to London in five 
hours. What would become of household and domestic economy ? 
How should we all keep ourselves decent and comfortable from day 
to day, in food, in fire, and in clothing ? For myself, I don*t know 
what I should do ; I suppose that next time I wanted a sirloin of 
beef, I should have to send for the butchet, wA ^.'^XssssL^^s^^^^stXssb 
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would take my best Sunday hat m e:cobange for it, or the portrait of 
the man who was my grandmother* s great grandfather, that hanga 
over the dining-room door. 

Now let ns meditate on some of our quotations. Number 1, speaks 
of money as a ** medium;" number 2, as a ** machine;" number 
4, as a ** commodity ; '' number li, means that it is a commodity, as 
does also number 14 ; number 15, speaks of it again distinctly as a 
** commodity." 

The question of the exact economic position of money in the world 
is a very endless one, the fact being, that it is well-nigh undefinable, 
and the writings of those who try to explain it, are for the most part 
dreadfiilly conftising, I have before me now a small volume, by 
Professor Bonamy Price, called ** Currency and Banking; " the first 
chapter is called * * metallic currency," and deals entirely with the subject 
of money. On page 4, we find that "coin is money;" on page 5, 
that ** a coin is a very valuable commodity ; " and on page 6, that 
** to sell property and receive in the place of it coin, is no increase of 
* riches. ' ' Which last is most undeniably true, for as General Marriott 
puts it, ** if a man being in need of money, procures it by selling a 
' picture, it is quite as true that the picture buys the money, as that 
*the money buys the picture;" perhaps, however, it may be still 
better exemplified by the story of the two Irishmen and the cask of 
whiskey, which I will relate. 

Two Irishmen started ofi" one day to a race meeting, carrying with 
them a cask of whiskey, and before they started, they agreed between 
themselves, that whenever they wanted any on the way, the one was 
to draw a drink and sell it to the other for threepence, thinking that 
in this way they could each have in pocket by the time they got to 
the race meeting a small sum of money wherewith to speculate. By 
and by one gets thirsty, so the other draws a drink of whiskey and 
sells it him for threepence ; after a bit the other gets thirsty, so hip 
mate draws him a drink and sells it to him for threepence ; this went 
on till they got to the race meeting, when they were both astonished 
to find, that although the cask was quite empty, they were neither 
of them any richer than when they started ! ! I 
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Now let US proceed with ** Currency and Banking ; " page 7, tells 
us that ** coin is a tool ; " and page 8, that ** money is of no utility 

* except when employed as a tool." My readers may compare this 
last sentence with quotation 11, and then what .conclusion are they 
to arrive at ? Surely this, that money is a valuahle commodity, 
worthless till it is used, useless except when employed as a tool, 
useless until it is parted with. 

Without, in this place, going into the meaning of the word& 
'* value" and ** utility" (which we vnll consider later on), I think 
that no one can doubt but that the language of the learned Professor 
is somewhat confusing, for what can be the meaning of a valuable 
commodity, worthless until it is parted with ? The thing is simply 
a confusion of ideas, a paradox; for a really valuable commodity is as 
a rule a thing we like to treasure up and keep in our possession ; the 
more valuable a commodity is the more we cling to it, the more 
worthless it is the more readily do we part with it ; but according to 
Professor Price, we have in money an exception to this rule. 

This same Professor compares money to a cart, and tell his 
readers, that an increase in the amount of money in a country no 
more adds to the wealth of a country than an increase in the number 
of carts, and yet *' money is a very valuable commodity." Surely 
the learned Professor cannot deny that the increase of any valuable 
commodity in a country must increase the wealth of that country ? 

Let us take quotation number 9. ** Money is a collection of 

* small portions of precious metal," &c., &c., well and good. Now we 
take the coin called a sovereign, it is of a yellow colour and is made 
of gold; there ai*e numberless things, numberless different necessaries 
and luxuries of life, any one of which we might obtain by parting 
with this sovereign. In coin it is worth either two half sovereigns, 
four crowns, eight half-crowns, ten florins, twenty shillings, forty 
sixpences, sixty fourpenny pieces, eighty thi-eepenny bits, two 
hundred and forty pennies, four hundred and eighty half-pennies, or 
nine hundred and sixty farthings. But what is this sovereign, and 
why does it cost so much ? It is a piece of precious metal, a piece 
of gold. Gold is precious, it is comparotvj^Vj ^^^^Jkl^^ ^ ^^-^s.^^ 
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metal, and a metal much sought after; it costs as much as nine 
hundred and sixty farthings to produce as much gold as will 
make one sovereign, and that is why one sovereign is worth nine 
Imndred and sixty farthings. The whole and entire difficulty in the 
case seems to me to consist in the fact, that political economists will 
try to draw a line hetween the metal coined, and the metal uncoined. 
No one, I imagine, can deny that uncoined gold when imported into 
a country adds to the wealth of that country, hut coined gold is 
another thing, coined gold does not add to the wealth of a country — 
"but why? the only difference is, that in the one case no one can 
ascertain its value without weighing and testing it, in the latter case, 
the piece of metal bears the government stamp, shewing beyond 
u doubt what is actually its weight and quality. In this latter 
case, however, it is according to the wise men, merely a tool, a 
cart, or (as we have seen in quotation 2) a machine, and is in 
point of fact worthless, except when employed as a tool, cart, or 
machine. 

Uncoined gold is gold ; coined gold, gold pressed under the mighty 
thumb of dear old government has undergone a mysterious change, 
and cannot be treated of in the same light. This, though con- 
iusing, may he wonderfully true ; equally true, however, it seems to 
me it would be, to say that a man ceased to be a man as soon as he 
was vaccinated, for from that time he bears upon him the government 
mark, shewing beyond a doubt, that he is for ever exempt from the 
small pox. 

The whole security of any monetary system lies in the value to be 
attached to the metal of which each coin is composed, irrespective of 
any marks upon it; and to say that gold loses its character or its 
function by heing ** vaccinated," is as ahsurd as it would be to say 
that draught beer is beer, but bottled beer can't be beer, because it 
is bottled. I go into . a public house and ask for a pint of beer, and 
it matters not to me whether I s^e the pint actually measured out or 
have a pint bottle handed to me, in either case I accept it and pay 
for it as a pint of beer. Jast the same is it with gold, gold uncoined 
Is gold on draught, coined gold is bottled gold. 
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I have a horse for sale, and I eventually sell him for £50, I have 
in fact fifty sovereigns counted into my hand. The £50 does not stop 
in my pocket long, for my principle reason for parting with the hoise 
was because it was a wrong colour, it was a black one, and I wanted 
a white one ; it so happens that just ten days after I had sold the 
black one for £50, 1 am able for £50 to buy a white one, and I do so. 
But during that ten days what are those fifty sovereigns to me ? 
" Worthless," says Professor Price ; not a bit of it I say. I know by 
the marks on the coins that I have a lot of good gold, and I therefore 
choose to melt it down into a lump, and I take it to a jeweller or to 
the mint, is it worthless then ? Of course it is not. Sir Anthony 
Musgrave says, ** gold and silver are not valuable because they are 

* money, but they are money because they are specially valuable." 
I maintain, therefore, that gold and silver, whether coined or un- 
coined constitute a part of wealth, and I also maintain that money is 
wealth. True, it is possible with it as with many other kinds of 
wealth, to have too much of it to the exclusion of other things. A 
copper kettle in a house is sometimes very useful, but if for that 
reason you filled every room in the house cram full of copper kettles, 
you would feel somewhat lost. Bastiat says, ** Man is not fed with 

* coin ; he does not dress in gold or warm himself with silver." 

Musgrave says, ** Men have been found dead of starvation on 

* heaps of gold." 

The first thing necessary to the existence of any individual is that 
he should keep himself alive, and there is no one commodity in this 
world by which alone he can do this. All commodities, all kinds of 
wealth tend either directly or indirectly towards this first necessity of 
man's existence, and all we require to do, either as separate in- 
dividuals or one whole nation, is not to accumulate too much of one 
kind of wealth to the exclusion of other kinds. 

All political economists in treating of money, think it their duty to 
expose the fallacy of the mercantile system, the aim of which system 
appears to have been to encourage the importation of, and discourage 
the exportation of the precious metals, on the ground tk&t vc^cs^^s*^ 
being wealth, the nation that poBseaaed. \ke \sio^\» c?l SSs^^ -^<5*sssssia. 
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metals was of cottrse the richest nation. The principle was not a 
right one, because it aimed at the accumulation of one kind of wealth 
to the exclusion of other kinds, but this was the only error, and 
whatever kind of wealth the mercantile system had chosen to adopt, 
as the one always to import j and never to export, its error would have 
been just the same. 

Money is one thing, not two things, and that one thing is a 
substantive article of wealth. Professor Price says, ** Confusion of 

* language ever begets confusion of thought,'* so be it ; but let us for 
ever get rid of the confusion of language that he and all others pour 
upon this subject; let us learn once for all that gold and silver always 
are gold and silver ; and that whether made into watches and chains, 
spoons and forks, sceptres and spurs, sovereigns and shillings, gold 
is still gold, silver is still silver, and the fact of its being vaccinated 
or untaccinated, on draught or in bottle, never will, and never can 
change its character in the slightest degree. 

Must/ rave. 

Sir Anthony Musgrave has written an excellent little book, called 
** Studies in Political Economy.*' The chief aim and object of the 
book is to shew that money is a commodity, an article of exchange, 
not a medium of exchange, and that there is an undercurrent of truth 
in the mercantile system so severely denounced by Mill and Fawcett. 

He cuts up Mill's four fundamental propositions about capital, and 
says, that a demand for commodities is a demand for labour. 

He talks about rent, and goes over all the arguments used by 
Fawcett, to shew that if all land were made rent free to-morrow, 
com would not become any cheaper, and adds, — '' the whole of this, 
' as I venture to think, most erroneous argument, is grounded on the 

* fallacious supposition that no food could be obtained from any other 
' country than the one under consideration." 
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Necessaries. 

(1). *' Necessaries of life are indefinable."— -j£?roH«. 

(2). ** Necessaries are not only those things which nature, but 

* those things which the established rules of decency have rendered 

* necessary to the lowest rank of the people.*' — Adam Smith, 

(8). *' Necessaries are those things, the use of which is requisite 

* to keep a given individual in the health and strength' essential to 

* his going through his habitual occupations." — Senior. 

It is perfectly obvious that no one could do without necessaries, 
and yet it is extremely difficult to say In what they consist. What 
is one man's meat is another man's poison, and what to one man has 
become indispensable through habit would be to another an absolute 
luxury, and the luxury of yesterday becomes the necessary of to-day. 
This cannot be more clearly seen than by looking back into the past 
history of our own island and seeing how our strong forefathers 
thrived. They could not let light into their dwellings without letting 
in air also, for glass was not invented. We wonder, and may well 
Wonder, how they lived through a wild, cold, and stormy winter ; 
coals too were rare articles then, their fires were chiefly wood fires, 
the smoke from which did not by any means always go up a chimney, 
for a chimney was a luxury. Tea, coffee, tobacco, and such trifles 
as these, which even the humblest cottager thinks he can scarcely do 
without, were things unheard of quite. 

And all this we see amidst the various ranks of life of our own 
day. If some witch or fairy were to-night to turn his Lordship into 
.John Brown and John Brown into his Lordship, which would be 
most completely lost wh6n they woke up in the morning ? and 
although John Brown and his Lordship are both made of precisely 
the same stuff, and both fashioned and put together in precisely the 
same way, it is hard to say which would suffer the most by the change. 
Of course they neither of them live very long, they both die, the one 
of over repletion and indigestion, the other of discomforts and short 
commons. The only question is, which dies first ? I think "L^'^xS^ 
back his Lordship. 
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And so it is, and so it was, and so it will be per secula seculorum, 
Amen. Twixt age and age, twixt man and man, whether of the same 
country or different countries, what they think and expect they can 
and ought to live upon, varies immensely. We will take the two 
things that no one can do without, food and warmth. A man, in 
order ta exist at all in this world, must eat and drink, and his body 
must be kept to a certain degree of heat ; how much then of this 
food and wamith is necessary for him ? More surely than will just 
hold body and soul together ; he requires more than enough just to 
sustain life, he requires enough to enable him to do his duty in that 
state of life in which he finds himself. 

Of clothing and shelter we will say nothing, it is obvious that these 
must vary immensely, according to situation and climate. But about 
food ; the theory of food, as I understand it, is to replace the. 
muscular tissue which labour and exercise keep wearing away, and 
also to keep up the requisite animal heat. 

Flesh-forming food and heat-giving food are not the same ; 
vegetables as a rule contain more heat -giving than flesh-forming 
material ; potatoes contain twenty per cent, more of the latter 
than the former ; sugar and butter contain none of the latter and 
twenty per cent, of the former ; cheese contains more of the latter 
than any of the ordinary articles of diet, more in fact than 
butcher's meat. Man, therefore, requires different diet according 
to the country he lives in, and the amount of work he has to do ; 
so that while the Afirican negro can live on gruel made of meal 
and water, and the fruit of the Tamarind, and the natives of 
Kashmir on salted tea, soup, meal, porridge, and bread, the 
Englishman, and especially the English labourer, requires a different 
diet, something more than bread and vegetables ; he could not, 
for instance, live upon potatoes, for it has been calculated that 
20 lbs. a day would be required to replace the wasted muscles of 
a hard working man. His food is bread, meat, and cheese, combined 
with vegetables, and in this way he takes every week eighteen 
per cent, of flesh-forming matter, and eighty-two per cent, of 
beat-giving matter. 
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It is extraordinary to read how differently different tribes of the 
earth feed, according to situation and climate, from the African 
negro, with his rice and gruel, to the inhabitant of the ice-bound 
regions of the far north, who will swallow ten pounds of meat at a 
meal, together with melted butter, tallow candles, and train oil, on 
the principle that when nature does not supply heat from without 
means must be taken to keep it up within. 

But this does not explain the motives that prompt the Otomac 
Indians, the inhabitants of the island of Java, and the natives of the 
coast of Guinea, to live very entirely on yellow earth or clay ; the 
clay is made into balls or cakes and slightly baked, these cakes in 
the island of Java are called zanaampo, the Otomac Indians thrive 
on this food, on what principle I know not, as no dietary scale that 
I have yet come across says anything about the nourishing properties 
of yellow clay. A brother of mine knew a man who could eat a 
wineglass, and there was once a sailor in Her Majesty's navy who 
thought nothing of swallowing a dinner knife. Large stones have 
been found in the stomach of the crocodile, and many years ago a 
live Dodo was exhibited in London, whose owner professed to keep 
it alive by giving it pieces of flint. 

But all this is wide of the mark and does not help in the enquiry, 
what are the necessaries of life ? And the more one tries to reason 
and think about it, the more one sees how absolutely impossible it is 
to say this is necessary and that is not. Professor Heam says, 
** food, drink, air, and warmth are the most urgent of man*s 
'necessities.'* No one can deny the truth of that remark, yet, at 
the same time, Jevons speaks with equal truth when he says, 
"necessaries of life are utterly undefinable." 
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Political Economy, 

(1). " Political Economy is concerned with those principles which 
'regulate the production, distribution, and exchange of wealth/' — 

a 
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(2). "Political Economy rests npon the laws of human enjoy- 

* ment." — Jevons, 

(8). ** Political Economy regards only commercial transactions, 
' and does not consider any equalization of wealth arising from 

* charitable motives." — Jevons, 

(4). ** Political Economy is the science of capital, as well as the 

* science of exchange." — Jevons. 

(5). ** Political Economy has for its business to promote cheapness 

* of consumption and encouragement to production." — Adam Smith, 

(6). ** Political Economy expounds the laws of the phenomenon of 

* wealth." — Cairnes, 

(7). "Political Economy should be classed as a hypothetical 

* science. "-^Cai/'n^«. 

(8). "Political Economy is the science, which investigates the 

* laws of the production, distribution and exchange of wealth, which 

* result from the principles of human nature, as they operate under 

* the actual circumstances of the external world." — Cairnes, 

(9). " Political Economy will have fulfilled its task and practical 

* mission, when it shall have rendered common and irrefritable the 

* simple proposition, that "in abundance consists man's riches." — 

Bastuit. 
(10). " Political Economy famishes no answer to the question — 

* what is wealth." — Carey. 

(11). " Political Economy in respect to the range of its subject 
'matter has no superior, if indeed it has its equal among the 

* sciences." — Pnce. 

(12). " Political Economy has rarely, except in name, been ever 

* regarded as a science," — Heam, 

(13). "Political Economy is held in general aversion as one of 

* the driest and most repulsive of sciences." — Moffat. 

(14). " Political Economy is exclusively occupied with the most 

* common and vulgar affairs of every day life." — Moffat. 

(15). '* Political Economy is to the state, what domestic economy 
*J9 to the household." — James Mill. 
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(16). '* Political Economy is the science which treats of the nature 
' and production of value, and the laws which regulate the distribution 

* of wealth among the different orders of the community." — Latcson, 

(17). " Political Economy may be defined to be the science of the 

* laws which regulate the production, accumulation, distribution, and 

* consumption of those articles or products that are necessary useful, 

* or possess exchangeable value." — McCulloch, 

(18). ** Political Economy might indeed be called the science of 
' Talues." — McCidloch, 

I have read that the name, ** Political Economy," is derived from 
two Greek words, Trokcreca and otfcva, the former meaning govern- 
ment, the latter a household ; then I have also read that the word 
** economy " is derived from oIko<; a hovse or household , and vofio^ 
a Imc, Stiaing together into the best English, this comes to mean 
the law of household government. Our quotations are somewhat 
contradictory, notably so numbers 6 and 10, yet I think we may 
gather from them, that Political Economy, if a science, is the science 
of wealth. Can household government and the science of wealth be 
one and the same thing ? My experience is that it is not so ; my 
experience is that considering how often when things go wrong, the 
cook tipsy, the butler impertinent, the footman idle, the housemaids 
slovenly, one wishes one's whole establishment at the moon, that 
household government has quite as much connection with the science 
of astronomy as the science of wealth, or even more so. 

But now about the name of this so-called science, it is called 
** Political Economy." And why ? Don't ask me, for I can't tell 
you ; the name of this so-called science is to me an extremely 
uninviting one, and if people would only consent to adopt some 
better name for it, and cease to call it a science, it would, as an 
interesting study, be taken up much more than it is at present. 
The study of wealth. What is wealth ? Whence does it come ? 
Whither does it go ? Then again, how comes it that while one man 
can command a superabundance of wealth without so much as moving 
his little finger for it, another may work, work, work all Isa ksiss^'3^> 
and then barely obtain sufficient to mam\.avxi \!lvcci'&€& ^\A\sn&^^>2ss^' 
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A writer in the Quarterly Revietv of March, 1844, puts it very 
well when he says, " what topics can have a stronger claim on us 

* than the most important problems in rural economy, which tend to 
' solve the questions ;— 1st, how to obtain the greatest amount of 
' produce from the earth at the smallest possible expenditure of 

* money, time, and labour ; 2nd, how to improve the condition of the 

* agricultural labourers in a country whose rural population in most 

* counties exceeds the actual demand for workmen, by finding 
' additional occupation for human minds, and diminishing the amount 

* of work now done by the more costly labour of horses." All such 
topics as these cannot fail to be of interest to enquiring minds, and 
there can be little doubt, that the so-called science of Political 
Economy would be read and studied far more, if it were treated of in 
a more inteifesting way, and for ever cleared of all that I call 
Humpty Dumptyism. 

The Duke of Argyle, in ** The Reign of Law," says, ** There is 
' no fault in philosophical discussion more pestilent than that of 

* using common words in some technical sense, without any warning 

* to the reader, (oft6n apparently without any consciousness on the 

* part of the writer) that ideas fundamentally involved in the ordinary 

* use of the word are eliminated and set aside." 

Senior says, " No writer can hope to be consistent in the use of 

* familiar words in a sense always different from their established 

* meanings, and sometimes directly opposed to it, still less can he 

* hope to be understood." 

Isaac Disraeli, writing fifty years ago, says, **An extraordinary 

* scene has recently been performed by a new company of actors, in 

* the modem comedy of Political Economy, and the whole dialogue 

* has been carried on by an inimitable confusion of words. This 
' reasoning and unreasoning fraternity never use a word for a word 
'but for an explanation, and which employed by them all means 

* opposite things, but never the plainest. Is it not, therefore, 

* strange that they cannot yet tell us what are riches ? what is rent? 
« what is value ? 
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In another place, the same writer speaking of Political Economy, 
calls it the ** mystery of explaining the operations of trade by meta- 
* physical ideas, and raising up theories to help those who never 
'theorize." 

What is wanted in these days is, that Political Economy shall 
assume a different garb ; cease to call it a science, for it is not a 
science, and then having ceased to call it a science, drop all attempts 
at hard and fast definitions of terms, and place all its doctrines before 
the public more in the shape of a study, and the interesting study 
which it ought to be. It would be well could a new name be found 
for it, but perhaps that is more easily said than done. Professor 
Heam tries a new name in the title of his book, which he calls 
** Plutology." ** Catallactics " is also a name which someone once 
suggested might be adopted, but I don't care for either of these 
names, something more simple would be more to my fancy, why not 
call it simply ** wealth," or ** the study of wealth ? " or we might 
coin a word and call it " Wealthcraft." Professor Huxley writes a 
book on physical geography, and calls it ** Physiography," on the same 
principle of course, Political Economy might be called ** Polionomy." 

But why is it that Political Economy and the conclusions arrived 
at by those who make it their study, are not more thought of and 
sought after ? A man suffering from smallpox will consult a doctor ; 
a man against whom an action at law is imminent will consult - a 
solicitor ; but who ever heard of any man under any circumstances 
going to consult a political economist. 

Political economists never are consulted, and that for two reasons ; 
1st, because it is very seldom that any two of them are found to 
agree on any one important point ; 2nd, that where they are agreed, 
their doctrines and their teachings are for the most part wrapt up in 
' such astonishing high-flown elaborations of words and complications 
of sentences, that the ordinary plodding practical man of the world is 
simply floored, confounded, crushed, and confused by what might be,, 
when put into plain straightforward common sense English, of real 
use to him. 
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Those who write on the ** Science of Political Economy/' filled 
with the notion (which is quite right as fax as it goes) that in order 
to make a science of it, they must found it on definitions, set to work 
to define, bat beginning with the title, and going on to the terms 
employed, there is apt to be very little agreement indeed amongst 
them in respect to their definitions. The writer, who is said to 
employ steam engines to draw corkscrews, calls it all sorts of names, 
it is according to him, *' a dynamical science," a great physico- 
'mathematical science," ''a science of human interests," '^apuse 
' science of ratios.'' Caiines, as we have seen number 7, says that 
it should be called a '* hypothetical science." I know not what a 
** hypothetical science " may be and I should much like to k^ow. 

Then again, it has been called "the science of capital," *'the 
'science of exchange," **the science of values;" some writer (I 
believe it is Carlisle) calls it, ''the dismal science." So much for 
the name, now about the terms ; but what can be the good of trying 
to define the terms ? What is the good of defining " rent," or of 
defining " labour ?" Every practical man of the world knows what 
the two words mean perfectly well, and that without being able to 
give an epigramatic definition of either, couched in words of six 
syllables. The practical man does not want this, all he wants to 
know is how best to act under given circumstances. The practical 
fJEumer does not want to be told by Mr. Macleod that to apply the 
name of farm to the piece of land he pays rent for is quite erroneous, 
a farm is simply the right to receive the whole profits of an under- 
taking, upon agreeing to pay a fixed sum for the right ; nor does he 
require to be told, in the words of the late Professbr Caimes, that 
his rent is a ' complex phenomenon ; equally well might a farmer be 
told that the piece of land he cultivates and calls a farm is not a farm 
at all, but is, in point of fact, the sea serpent, and that his rent is 
evolved out of protoplasm, or depends for its existence upon the 
parallax of one of the fixed stars. In looking through the above 
quotations I would advise my readers to make a note of number 14, 
as it is about the best of the lot and is beautifully true. Political 
£'coHom^ is every day life put into long words. That definition is 
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not my own, but was propounded 4;o me by my wife, and a better 
definition of the so-called science could not be found. It is merely a 
mass of stale old truisms, dressed in new and extraordinary garments, 
garments which, in some cases, scarcely fit them at all. Truths they 
are, some of which were as clearly recognised by Adam and Eve 
when they left paradise, as they are by us at the present day. An 
ugly and unsightly edifice, built in all its hideous disproportions upon 
the words of the primary curse, ** in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
' eat bread." Long- worded propositions laid down and explained, 
and when explained the hearer says, ** why I*ve known that all my 

* life." Such is Political Economy. 

Take, for instance, quotation number 8, it sounds alarming enough, 
but what does it mean ? Simply this, that Political Economy in- 
vestigates the laws of every day life. There need not be, and should 
not be, anything high-fiown, idealistic and metaphysical, connected 
with this investigation. Shorn of all the ugly excresences which now 
make it look so repulsive, the study of the laws which regulate the 
production, distribution, and exchange of wealth might well be made 
an attractive study, beautiful in its very simplicity, read and appre- 
ciated by those who might well benefit by the study, and not confined 
as it is now to a select few," who carry their doctrines high into the 
air, because they are not in a position to put them into practice, 
where alone they really can be put into practice, namely, on the 
ground. 

Population, 

( 1 ) . * * Population — the — of every country has the power, supposing 

* food to be adequately supplied, to go on doubling every five-and- 

* twenty years." — Maculloch, 

(2). ''Population — the increase of — may create a demand for 

* product, and thus make the land, from which it is obtained, more 
'productive." 

(8). " Population — ^increase of — must cause food to rise in price, 

* unless supplies of cheap food are imported from other countried^ ot 
' agricultural improvements render o\u: o^u ^ot\ TCLOt^ ^xQ^a^&^'^r 
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The question of population seems to me to amount to this, that the 
more mouths there are to fill the more stuff it takes to fill them, and 
the fewer mouths there are to fill the less stuff it takes to fill them, 
and what we have to find out is what to do in order to keep the 
numher of mouths in right proportion to the amount of stuff. 

Should there be more stuff than the mouths require no great harm 
of bourse is done, hut should the mouths be too many in proportion 
to the amount of stuff a remedy must be found. The remedy may 
be brought about in two ways, eithier by restraints upon population 
or by an increase in the production of food. John Stuart Mill is an 
advocate for the former. I won't quote him, my readers may discover 
for themselves his views on this point in his ** Principles of Political 
Economy," book 11., chapter XIII. There is no mistaking his 
meaning, so much so that he may be said to call a spade a spade 
somewhat too decidedly. For myself I do not hold with the doctrine 
of restraints on population. What we have to consider is not how 
we may fit our population to our supplies, but how we may fit our 
supplies to our population. We have not to consider how and why 
the mouths come, or whether they are right in being there at all, or 
whether, by clearly set out laws of the morality of marriage, the 
supply of what appears to be surplus mouths might in any degree be 
checked ; what we have to do is to take the supply of mouths as we 
find them, and do our best to fill them. 

Not that I advocate rash marriages, for I think that such marriages 
should be discouraged. I don't, for instance, think that a man, 
whose income is barely sufficient to maintain himself, and who has 
no prospect of any future increase of income, has any business te 
take to himself a wife, and is certainly not qualified to be the father 
of a large family. But all this is outside Political Economy, and 
belongs to those who make the laws of morality their study, and is 
only one of the many instances which shew how very dependent the 
laws of Political Economy are upon the laws of morality. 

I said, when treating of the subject of land, that by the law of 

diminishing returns it was possible for the time to arrive when all 

l&nd was being made to produce as much as it possibly could produce. 
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Supposing this time to ever arrive, and supposing when it does come 
that only just enough is produced to meet the necessities of the then 
population of the world, and supposing the population to still go on 
increasing at such a pace as to double itself every twenty-five years, 
then I think the time will have arrived for the doctrine of restraints. 
Then will it be the time for some ** witch of Endor '* to call up from 
his tomb the spirit of Mr. Mill to instruct men what to do. 

But this state of things will not come to pass just yet, not in my 
life time or yet in your life time, and will not come to pass till all 
men know the exact science of life, until some future Jenner shall 
arise to show men how they may innoculate the blood of their babies 
with a decoction that shall insure their living all their lives without 
being either 'drowned or shot, or even catching a cold. Sufficient it 
is for you, my reader, living in the present day, to keep in yo»r 
bookshelves a book called ** Malthus on Population,'* it looks so 
much as if you took an interest in the subject? But don't read it, 
for it will be only wasting the time you might otherwise be devoting 
to the consideration of the subject of how to increase the facilities of 
the production of necessaries of life, and that is after all the only 
side of the population question to which we, in our generation, need 
devote our attention. 

PHce, 

(1). ** Price is value expressed in money." — Faiccett. 

(2). " Prices cannot experience a general rise or fall except by an 
' alteration in the price of the precious metals." — Fawcett, 

(8). ** Price as a rule varies in a much more marked way in the 
* case of the necessaries, than it does in the case of luxuries." — 

Jevons, 

(4). "Price — the — of each article we consume is composed of 
*rent, profit, and wages." — Longfield, 

Peter is willing to give a Dutch cheese for a bottle of rum. Paul 
is willing to give a bottle of rum for a Dutch cheese, and so Peter 
gives Paul a Dutch cheese, and Paul gives Peter a bottle of rum. 
Here is an exchange, and this act oi ^TLc^L-Mi^^^k V^'^ <y^^^ ^^^'^^^^ 
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existence a word otherwise onkuown to political economists, and that 
word is VALUE. The Dutch cheese is the value of the bottle of 
rum, and the bottle of rum is the value of the Dutch cheese. BAt, 
supposing Peter had given five siiillings to Paul for the bottle of mm, 
then five shillings would have been the price of the bottle of nim> 
and the bottle of rum would have been the value of five shillings, bat 
in this last case, we do not say ''the value of," but we use the word 
worth, which has just the same meaning. 

You go into a shop to buy a mousetrap, and you see one tliat 
seems to suit you very nicely ; you then say to the young man • 
behind the counter, ''what is the price of that mousetrap?" he 
answers you, "two and eightpence halfpenny;" you then pay the 
money and take it away. After a time, however, you' find it does 
not answer, the mice having in fact discovered the dodge of it, so 
you exchange it with a fiiend for a cat. 

Here we have piice and value, the fact being, that value reigns 
supreme between all exchanges, except where money is concerned, 
and where the commodity money is one ingredient of exchange it 
reigns supreme no longer, but has to divide its honours with the word 
" price." 

Value can be where price cannot be, but price can be nowhere 
except where value is. Price is value regarded from a monetary 
point of view; it is as it were the gilding of the shield. A 
shield does not cease to be a shield because one side of it happens to 
be gilded, making it appear from one point of view as if made of gold, 
when in point of fact it is made of bronze ; and in the same way value 
does not cease so be value, because, when seen firom the monetary 
point of view it can be CE^Ued price. But hush ! value is coming, 
and I must not anticipate its arrival. Exit price. The curtain falls. 

Bonamy Price, 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 
Author of " Lectures on the Currency ; " " Currency and Banking ; " 
" Practical Political Economy ; " and I have no doubt many other 
books, hut these are all I have read. 
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Of course I don't agree with him entirely in everything he writes, 
for I have rather a way of picking holes in all the writings of all 
political economists. I like the last book the best of the three I ' 
have given, and that partly because he takes the line in the first 
chapter of showing that Political Economy is not a science. The 
theory of banking seems to be his strong point, and that is a part of 
the study of wealth of which I know less than any other. In these 
days when banks are always breaking, I have my own. theoiy of 
banking, and I give it for what it is worth. 

Never have a balance with your baiters, but always overdraw 
your account. 

Profit, 

(1). *' Profits are the reward of abstinence in the same manner 

* that wages are the reward of physical exertion." — Faiccett. 

(2). *^ Profit may be defined to be the surplus which remains after 

* the capital has been replaced, which has directly or indirectly (son- 

* tributed to the production of wealth." — Faiccett, 

(8). ** Profit — the rate of — ^varies inversely with the cost of 

* labour." — Faiccett. 

(4), '* Profit may be regarded as consisting of three elements : 

* interest on capital employed, wages of the capitalists own labour, 

* and insurance." — General Mairiott. 

(5). *' Profits are the excess of the commodities, or wealth produced 
' by the outlay of capital and labour in industrious undertakings, 
' after the capital and value of the labour so laid out have been 

* replaced." — Adam Smith. 

(6). " Profit — the cause of — is that labour produces more than is 

* required for its support." — Mill, 

(7). "Profit — the rate of— depends on wages, rising as wages 

* fall, falling as wages rise." — Mill. 

(8). " Profit is the excess of value of any product above the cost 

* of production." — Macleod, 

Peter buys a bottle of rum for five shillings, and sells it the next 
day for six shillings. Paul buys a Dutch. c\i<fc^^e i«t xcisi^ ^Sss^ss^^-* 
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and sells it the next day for eight shillings. Who can tell me 
whether any profit was made by either of these transactions, and if 
so, by which it was made ? 

We all know what the word ** profit " means. We all know that 
the greater part of the daily life of the world aronnd us is simply a 
game of profit and loss, in which game, although a great deal of 
skill is required in order to play it well, still there is much chance 
about it. 

I honestly admit that I do not follow all the theories of political 
economists in respect of profit. The word, when taken in its simplest 
sense, is one which it seems to me does not require much theorizing 
about. What does quotation 1 mean ? I am sure I don't know. 
Peter (as we have seen) makes a profit of one shilling on his bottle 
of rum. So I suppose that one shilling is the reward of abstinence. 
Abstinence from what ? He abstained from drinking the rum that 
is true enough, but as it happens, Peter is a total abstainer, he signed 
the pledge long ago, and belongs to the I. 0. G. T. 

But suppose that the bottle had contained something else, and 
not rum, suppose it had contained ink or spirits of turpentine, or 
hair-wash, or anything else of an equally palatable nature, as for 
instance castor- oil. Peter might still have made his shilling profit, 
and his profit would have of course been reward of abstinence. 
Abstinenee from what? Why clearly abstinence from placing the 
bottle at the top of a post and trying to hit it with a pea rifle at one 
hundred yards range ; this would have been far better fun than 
selling it, and then if he was not careful about where he placed the 
bottle, the thought of how much damage his bullets might be doing 
to life and property further away, would give much zest to the 
amusement. 

"What a person,'' says Mill, "expects to gain, who superintends 

* the employment of his own capital, is often more and generally 

* much more than the current rate of interest." 

Let us work this out. I am shockingly bad at arithmetic, so my 
readers must forgive me if I make mistakes. The fact is, I never was 
taught in a ^oyamment school, and was never inspected by a govern- 
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ment inspector, my education has theref(»:e been strangely deficient. 
I have never had the chance of learning what relation the Black 
Prince was to his uncle, and a man who has never been really 
grounded in such a fundamental piece of knowledge as that, must be 
forgiven if he is a bad hand at arithmetic. Peter keeps a shop for 
the sale of rum, he buys four hundred bottles for J9100, and sells 
them again at six shillings a bottle, by which means his dBlOO 
becomes dS120. Now if this transaction took a year, Peter would 
get 20 per cent, per annum on his capital ; but supposing him to . 
sell four hundred bottles a month, he of course would get 20 per 
cent, per month, which amounts to 240 per cent, per annum, which 
is considerably more than the current rate of interest. And from 
this it follows, that if Peter sells four hundred bottles a month for 
ready money, he may be content with one penny profit on each bottle, 
and the return to his capital would be precisely the same as if he took 
a year to seU them, and made one shilling profit on each bottle. This 
I take it is the meaning of the saying, small profits and quick returns. 

Quotation number 3 is only too obvious. My readers, can none 
of them have travelled much about the kingdom without observing that 
the bookstalls in many stations have the same name inscribed over 
them, namely, W. H. Smith and Son. Now neither W. H. Smith 
or his son, or both, could possibly sell books personally all day, and 
every day at every bookstall in the kingdom, so they employ clerks 
to do it, and of course the rate of profit they make on their books 
must depend upon the amount of wages or salary they give their 
clerks at their respective bookstalls. Their profits, too, must depend 
very much on the character of their clerks ; a clerk who was lazy 
and tipsy, and tore up the books to make into pipe-lights, would be 
of no assistance in keeping up or increasing the profits of Messrs. 
Smith and Son. 

'< The gross profits of capital,'' says Mill, *' must suffice for three 
'purposes. They must afford sufficient equivalent for abstinence, 
< indemnity for risk, and remuneration for the labour and skill required 
'for superintendence," but I don't understand this any more than I 
do quotation number 4. 
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Qaotation 6, tells us the cause of profit ; what a profundity of 
msdom there is to be sure in that quotation. If labour produced 
less than was required for its support, where would capital be ? 
where rent ? where wages ? where the necessaries of life ? wheie 
life itself ? The 6ign of the skull and crossbones would then hang 
outside a public house kept by death itself and full of departed 
frpirits. 

If labour produced only just as much as was required for its 
support, what would be the state of things ? The labourer would in 
that case certainly get no beer, and instead of a public house full of 
departed spirits, the spirits would soon depart out of all of the pul^ 
houses, and the public houses cease to exist. The fact is, that this 
which Mr. Mill states to be the cause of profit is one of the causes of 
the whole of Political Economy. Number 8 is not altogether a bad 
definition, but does not do for all cases, it does not for instance apply 
to the profit made by the sale of second hand goods, it only in fact 
applies to the first sale. 

The more hands a conmiodity passes through between the producer 
and the consumer, the greater will be the difference between the price 
it is at length sold for and the cost of production, but it is only a 
small part of this difierence which makes the profit of the last seller 
of it. 

Fi'otection. 

*^ Protection tends towards the same results as obstacles to trans- 
' portation." — Bastiat, 

Bastiat (as I have said under B) was a great advocate of free trade. 
Free trade seems to be one of the few things concerning which all 
political economists are of the same mind. In the matter of trade 
and commerce the world should be as one family, and brothers should 
not cease to be brothers because they happen to live one at each side 
of a herring pond. 

Buying and selling between nation and nation bliould be as fred 

and unrestrained as it is between Peter and Paul in the town of 

BjggJesw&de. Pan! of course might place a policeman at his front 
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door and make Peter pay a toll for everything he sent him, in which 
case, either Peter must cease to deal with Paul, or he must retaliate 
by placing a policeman at his front door. 

It is on this lex talionis principle, this thing which is called 
reciprocity that I cannot agree with political economists. 

The Americans send com into England free of duty. The English 
cannot send com to America without paying duty. Here the 
Americans clearly have an advantage over us, and such an advantage 
as to make our farmers very naturally cry out for protection. 

By placing a protection duty on com, the price of it conld be 
forced up so as to allow the farmer to sell it at something more than 
the bare cost of production. But say the poHtical economists, if you 
raise the price of com you raise the price of bread, and take the 
bread out of the poor man's mouth. 

Not a bit of it, for if farmers cannot sell their com at a fair profit 
and so lose money by farming, they must cease to employ as many 
labourers as formerly, and those they do employ will be paid a low 
rate of wages. An increase in the price of com means increased 
prosperity to the farmer, and with increased prosperity he will 
employ more men, and at higher wages. 

I am certainly an advocate for universal free trade, but if this 
cannot be done, we must have universal protection for a country 
which adopts the policy of free trade, cannot deal with a country 
where trade i6 protected except at a disadvantage to itself. 



Quotation, 

** He who never quotes, in return is never quoted.'* — Isa^c Disraeli. 

I wonder whether it follows from this that he who sometimes 
quotes, in return is sometimes quoted at, tbat he who always quotes 
in retum is always quoted, and that the more a man quotes the more 
likely he is to be quoted, and that the less a man quotes the 1^9ij3. 
likely he is to be quoted. 
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I have put in this qaotation about quoting, because in this little 
book of mine I am quoting a good deal, and I want something to put 
under Q, and Q stands for quotation, because quotation begins 
with a Q. 

Whether I who have quoted so much in a little space am ever 
likely to be quoted, is a thing I can only find out by time and 
patience, though of course the quotations quoted by a man who 
quotes, must be far more worth quoting than any quotation taken 
from any part of his writings which is not quotation. 



Bae. 

Dr. John Rae, wrote a book called ** Some new principles of 
^ Political Economy," which book I am told was published at Boston, 
in America, in the year 1834. It is quoted by Mr. Mill in -his 
** Principles of Political Economy." It is also quoted by Professor 
Heam in his book called * ' Plutology . ' ' I have tried all I know to beg, 
borrow, buy, or steal a copy of this book, but so far without success. 
Perhaps, however, some one of my readers will be able to tell me 
where and how I can get a sight of it. To anyone who can or will 
vouchsafe me this information I will indeed be grateful. 

Rent, 

(1). '' Bent may be regarded as the sum which the farmer pays 

* for permission to employ labour upon productive land." — Fawcett. 

(2). ** Rents must be increased by any circumstance which 

* diminishes the expense of cultivation." — Fawcett. 

(8). *^ Bent of land is more powerfully affected by an increase or 

* decrease of population than by any other circumstance." — Fawcetu 

(4). *^ Bent is not an element in the cost of obtaining agricultural 

* produce." — Fawcett, 

(5). ''Bent is the price paid for. the use of an appropriate 
'nataral agent. " — Mill. 
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(6). ** Rent is the effect of a monopoly." — MilL 

(7). **Rent forms no part of the cost of production which 

* determines the value of agricultural produce." — MilL 

(8). ** Rent is the sum paid by the occupier of land for the use of 

* its natural and inherent powers." — McCulloch. 

(9). ** Rent consists of the difference, or of the value of the 

* difference between the produce obtained thi'ough the agency of the 
' capital first applied to the land, and that which is last applied to 
' itr— McCulloch. 

(10). ** Rent of land does not determine the price of its produce, 

* but the price of its produce determines the rent of land." — Jevons. 

(11). *' Rent is a complex phenomenon arising from the play of 

* human interest when brought in contact with the actual physical 

* conditions of the soil in relation to the physiological character of 

* vegetable productions." — Cairnes, 

(12). ** Rent of land is subject to the common principle of demand 

* and supply." — Longfield. 

(13). "Rent is in its own nature simply the hire of a valuable 

* commodity . ' ' — Moffat, 

(14). " Rent is a complex fact, of the outward, concrete, material 

* world." — Prke. 

(15). " Rent is the consideration paid for the loan of land, the 

* price stipulated for the lending of a particular machine." — Pnce, 

Rent is the landlord's share of wealth ; it comes to him as a rule 
in half-yearly instalments, and is paid to him by all such individuals 
as occupy any one of his houses or any part of his land. I have had 
occasion to mention rent before when speaking about land, and I 
theur stated, that the most generally received theory of rent depended 
on the law of diminishing returns. This theory of rent is usually 
spoken of as Ricardo's theory of rent, I say usually, because it is by 
some doubted whether Ricardo was in fact the first propounder of it> 
or whether it was not arrived at before his time by a man named 
Anderson. The theory is, however, one made much use of by 
political economists, so withoqt troubling ourselves with the argu- 
ments whether it was first propounded b^ "Bkax^Q <5t ^isi^<sc%ss«i.. 
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whether it does or does rrot occur in one of the lost books of Euclid, 
or whether it was in point of fact brought to England by William the 
Conqueror, we will here call it Ricardo's theory, and we will study it 
and see what it amounts to. The ordinary enunciation of Ricardo's 
theory of rent is given by Professor Fawcett, as follows : ** The rent 

* of any particular land is estimated as the difference between the 

* amount which it produces, and the amount of produce raised from 

* the worst land in cultivation." 

The fact is, that in this little world of ours there is land of every de- 
gree of productiveness, from the great Sahara desert to the land flowing 
with milk and honey ; but the land flowing with milk and honey, tip 
top though it be, does not exist in sufficient quantities to provide food 
for all mankind, and less and less productive land has to be resorted 
to, till, for the sake of argument, we will suppose that the great 
Sahara desert is brought into cultivation. 

Peter is cultivating the great Sahara desert. Paul is cultivating 
land flowing with milk and honey. Peter manages to make his piece 
of land produce something marketable, he contrives also to rear a 
few sheep and cattle on it, but only with immense labour and a great 
outlay of capital. With Paul, however, things are different ; his 
land yields immense crops, his sheep and cattle thrive and grow fat, 
and owing to the wonderful natural fertility of the soil he has but 
little to do in briuging about this desirable state of things. He sits 
in his arm-chair and smokes ; he strolls out into his garden and 
whistles '*Home, sweet home," and lives easily, well, and comfortably. 
Neither of these men are losing money by farming, they both manage 
to make their farms pay. But supposing the farms to be of the same 
size, there can be of course no doubt that Paul's farm is by much the 
most profitable concern of the two, and it is this, ** hy much,'' that 
constitutes rent. 

All this, however, does not explain how it is that the theory of 

rent rests upon the law of diminishing-retums, which may be easily 

shewn by supposing Peter's farm and Paul's farm to be both very 

fertile, and of precisely the same degree of fertility. Owing, how- 

^ver. to the ever increasing population of the country, and the 
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consequent ever increasing demand for food, these two men (who, by 
the by, are brothers) determine to produce, if possible, more food to 
meet the demand. Peter does this by taking to a piece of land 
which nobody ever thought of cultivating before. Paul does it by 
laying out more capital on his farm* in buying such stuff as guano, 
and putting it on the land in order to make it yield heavier cf'ops. 
Bearing in mind the law of diminishing returns it is perfectly plain 
that Peter and Paul get in all probability exactly the same profit on 
the extra capital they have laid out, and this explains why it is that 
quotation number 9, though sounding very different, is in fact almost 
precisely the same thing as Fawcett's enunciation of the Eicardo 
theory of rent, because the capital last applied to the land might with 
equal profit have been laid out in bringing an inferior piece of land 
into cultivation. 

Such, put into the simplest language I can think of, is the 
generally received theory of rent, the doctrine taught by Mill 
and Fawcett, and said by them to be the most important in Political 
Economy. 

Mr. Macleod, however, does not hold with this, he seems to think 
the theory one to which no importance should be attached, and that 
because the theory is all nonsense. Rent, he says, is nothing but 
reditus or renditusy income, return, or revenue ; it arises entirely 
from intensity of demand and limitation of supply, and to quote his 
ovra words, ** the greater the demand, and the greater the limitation 

* of supply is, the greater will be the value, the greater the surplus, 

* and the greater the profit and rent." 

But what after all is this limitation of supply ? Surely the one 
thing of all others which is the cause of it is the law of diminishing 
returns upon which the Ricardo theory depends. It is caused by the 
ever diminishing returns to successive outlays of capital, and this, as 
we have seen, is just the same whether such capital be laid out in 
trying to obtain more produce from land already under cultivation, 
or in cultivating fresh land of a less fertile description. As for the 
** intensity of demand," that is obvious, for no capitalist, whether a 
farmer or anything else, would — unless he '^^'e* ^^\fe ^fi^ssj^ ^Sia^<;^ 
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idiot — ever dream of laying out his capital where he saw no prospect 
of making profit, and the only way he can judge of this is by public 
demand. 

The Bicardo theory of rent as taught by Mill and Tawcett, as 
I understand, it should be thus stated. Bent is the sum paid by the 
farmer for permission to till land, which sum represents the difference 
between the nett produce of the land he occupies, and the nett 
produce of the worst land in cultivation. This statement is one that 
does not altogether please me, because, it seems to lay too much 
stress on the fertility of the soil to the exclusion of other necessaiy 
considerations. Fawcett says, and says truly, that ''the rent which 

* land yields not only depends upon fertility of the soil but upon 

* convenience of situation." Nearness or distance from the market, 
convenience of railway or water carriage, convenient, good, and well- 
made roads (Mill says, '' good roads are equivalent to good tools "), 
all these things a farmer takes into account when looking at a farm. 
Then, too, he finds out what he will have to pay in the shape of 
tithes, rates, and taxes ; is the school a board school ? he asks, and 
if he finds that it is, then it of course forms a part of his calculations. 
The more one thinks of the numerous considerations which influence 
rent besides the actual degree of fertility of the soil, the more one 
sees that rent is in reality the differeiice between the most profitably, 
and the least profitably invested capital, 

In^ accepting this definition as a good one, we must understand 
capital to mean all the three kinds of capital enumerated by Lavergne, 
namely: sunk capital, working capital, and intellectual capital, 
because, a man possessing plenty of intellectual capital might obtain 
a good return on his sunk capital, under exactly the same conditions 
as one who not possessing the same amount of intellectual capital 
could make no profit at all out of his investment. 

'' Bent is one of the most important elements in the cost of pro- 
< duction,'' so says the Duke of Argyle, and his saying so shows a 
decided difierence of opinion between him and Professor Fawcett in 
the matter of quotation number 4. The meaning of that quotation is, 
tliat if all land were made rent free to morrow, the price of agricultural 
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produce wonld not fall a little bit, because, as Jevons puts it, 
(quotation 10) ** rent of land does not determine the price of its 

* produce, but tbe price of its produce determines the rent of the 
land." And this is the explanation. Suppose all land to be made 
rent free to morrow, and as a consequence, agricultural produce to 
fall in price, the result of this would be that a quantity of land would 
be thrown out of cultivation, because the land which just yielded a 
profit at the old prices now yields no profit at all. But unless this 
land is cultivated, enough com cannot be raised to supply the wants 
of the people, this land will therefore be cultivated and the produce 
sold at such a price as to make a profit, and so it follows that the 
price of agricultural produce is regulated by the price of that which 
is obtained from the worst land in cultivation, and this price will 
remain the same whether all land be made rent free or no. I don't 
altogether hold with this argument which may be all right in theory, 
for it seems to me to disregard most entirely the fact, that there is 
a possibility of agricultural produce being imported from other 
countries. Even now the American com which is being so largely 
imported into this country is being sold at such a price, that our 
farmers cannot compete with it and still pay their rents ; under 
these circumstances, it can surely hardly be denied that if on this 
fifteenth day of September, 1880, our government made an order 
that all lands were to be made rent free by Monday next, the 
price of agricultural produce would fall. 

On the 25th of October, 1878, 1 received a letter from a relation 
of mine, in which he said, ''It is rent of land which is not an 

* element in the cost of production, not abstractedly rent. Rent of 
' land simply represents the material fertility of the soil which has 

* cost nothing to no one, and, therefore, cannot be an element in the 
' cost of production. A man renting a mill to grind com in is a 

* different matter, the mill has cost something to build, hence the 

* rent of a mill is an element in the cost of production, just as much 
^ as if a man built a mill himself and then ground com, he would 

* calculate the price of the mill as part of the cost of producing flour^ 

* and hence all that part of increased lexA. oi. ^t i'KrcDL"^\^'^^ ^ss^^ ^ 
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'improyed buildings, drainage, &c., is an element in the cost of 
'production." 

Oil page 837 of a book called ** Practical Political Economy," by 
Professor Price, I find the following : ** What then is rent ? What is 

* the object matter of this discussion ? It is a fact of the every day 
' world, an event of incessant occurrence in the actual material life 

* of mankind. We will not say with Professor Caimes, * Rent is a 

* * complex phenomenon arising from the play of human interes* 

* *^when brought into contact with the actual physical condition of the 
' ' soil in relation to the physiological character of vegetable pro- 

* * ductions.' That is too scientific for us, even supposing it to be 

* intelligible." But what is Professor Price's own definition of rent 
as given on page 836 of this same book? ''Bent is a complex fact, 

* of the outward, concrete, material world." I have given it above 
as quotation number 14, and the one of Professor Caimes which he 
seems to think not very intelligible, I have given as quotation 11. 
To my mind there is but little to choose between the two, they are 
neither of tbem definitions, they are merely confusions. '' Confusion 

* of language ever begets confusion of thought," so says Professor 
Price. 

A French master was one day hearing a class at school translating 
French into English ; they came to a sentence which a boy translated 
** twice as much ; " ** oh, no, no," said the French master, '* you 

* should not say that, yon should say double, so more than usual ; ** 
the class all laughed, but really the poor Frenchman's English was 
quite as good as Professor Caimes'. 

The following story is one I once read in some magazine. Once 
upon a time three Scotch drovers entered the bar of a public house 
and ordered whiskey, and while drinking it, they were heard to make 
(he following remarks : 

No. 1. " That's the best whiskey I've tasted for eveimore." 

No. 2. '* So did I neither." 

No. 3. *' Neither did I too." 

This conversation I take to be nearly as intelligible as Professor 
Caimea*B de&nition of rent. 
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Some time ago, I received a letter from a poor man who is not 
endowed with quite the same amount of brains as some of us have, 
altering names, I give it in full. 

Dear Sik, 

I have written this letter to 
ascertain if it has been intercepted 
on its journey, so that if it does 
become intercepted then the interc- 
-eptor will know that he, or she 
or they are suspected, but if it 
arrives through and you wiite to 
me to say that it has not been 
stopped on its progress, then 
please you must address Peter 
in full, or add senior, or it will 
go to the wrong place and please 
address, Peter Witless, Mudford, Nr. 
Slough. 

I remain. 

Dear Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 

PETER WITLESS. 

It is needless, perhaps, to say that I did not afiswer this letter, for 
I did not know, nor do I know to this day how I ought to answer it ; 
it may be that if ever I fully comprehend Professor Caimes's 
definition of rent, that the proper answer will then occur to me. 

It is such writings as quotations 11 and 14 that murder Political 
Economy, that make men recoil from it with a shudder, and wish 
to avoid such unutterable jargon like her ladyship in the Water 
Babies flying away from the report of the doctors.* Political 
Economy if it is to do any good to the world at all must be Political 
Economy for the mass of the people, put before them in a style they 
will take to and appreciate. Now it lies stretched out away from 

* The Vater Babies, by Rev. CllaI\ea"KiIi%A'e^3^^«.%'^^.^. 
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them like some great unnavigable ocean, rendered all the more nn- 
navigable because its Professors have placed in it numerous rocks, 
shoals, sand banks, and fearful looking sea serpents; they have 
withal made it by their contentions a stormy and a boisterous sea, 
and a far from inviting one for anyone to try and navigate. 

As for quotation 11, it contains thirty-three words, which thirty- 
three words might be arranged in as many different orders as there 
are changes to be rung on thirty-three bells, and in every case it 
would be just as good and as useful a definition as it is as it now 
stands. 

I can't abide that word ** complex," as used in numbers 11 and 
14. Why complex ? To me it conveys the idea of something mixed, 
entangled, and confused, as if rent was only one of the ingredients of 
the political economical chaldron round which danced the Professors 
all singing 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire bum, and chaldron bubble. 

I wonder whether other things could be defined in the same way that 
rent is in number 14. Perhaps one might say of a pig, that a pig 
is a complex fact, of an outward, concrete, material pigstye ; or that 
moonshine is a complex fact, of an outward, concrete, material moon. 
In this way a great many things might be defined with but little 
difficulty. 

I have shewn above how the Ricardo theory as I understand it 
should be stated, but this theory says nothing about rent of houses, 
and yet houses are paid a rent for quite irrespective of land, and 
there must be, one would think, some theory to shew how this rent 
is regulated. I wonder what it is, perhaps, in the absence of a 
l)etter, one might put it in this way. Bent of a house is the sum 
paid by aii individual for permission to occupy a habitable - house, 
which sum represents the difference between the acconmiodating 
capacity of the house he occupies and the accommodating capacity 
of the smallest habitable house in the world. But this is not 
so, Qie rent paid for a house does not depend upon its size bo 
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much as its sitnation and the way it is built ; a man will prefer very 
often a small comfortable house to a large and badlj arranged one. 

Peter one day met with an accident and broko his leg, and before 
he conld get about again his wife was laid up with the jaundice, and 
all his eleven children with. the measles. As soon as they were well 
enough to move, Peter determined to try change of air, and to take a 
house at Scarbro'. He therefore wrote to the house agent there, 
Perkins by name, who told him that he could arrange for him just 
the house he wanted, with a good aspect to the north, a good aspect 
to the south, a good aspect to the east, and a good aspect to the 
west, and if he would like any other aspect or aspects he would take 
care that they should be provided ; he would arrange too that the 
house be close to the railway station, close to the police station, close 
to the aquarium, close to the spa, close to all places of amusement, 
next door to the coroner, and with three good doctors in adjacent 
houses. What could Peter want more ? The house is a comfortable 
house and just the right size. Now on what principle do Peter and 
Perkins come to terms about this house ? On no other principle it 
seems to me can it be done but on the principle of demand and supply. 

John Stuart Mill, says, that *' competition as a regulator of rent 
*has no existence;" but he is wrong in saying so, for competition 
must regulate the rent to be paid for the house that Perkins is 
trying to let to Peter. The house in question is a most desirable 
one, and as regards comfort and convenience of situation, there is not 
another house at all like it to be found in Scarbro' ; in a good season 
there are numbers of people who would like to take that house, some- 
times Mr. Perkins will get a letter from some paterfamilias trying 
to secure it as much as two years in advance ; has, therefore, compe- 
tition nothing to do with the rent of this house ? Undoubtedly it has. 

Ricardo's theory of rent depends (as I have said before) upon the 
law of diminishing returns, and may do in the case of the rent of 
farms, but fails entirely when we come to consider houses. A man 
takes a house in Belgravia for the season, or at Brighton, or at 
Scarbro', for change of air or enjoyment, or both, but no law of 
diminishing returns, that I am aware of, c^oa. \i^ \stwy^c^»1^T^«t^^«^ 
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account in any way for the rent he pays for such house. For this 
rent we must find another cause, which may best be stated in this 
way, that while rent of land is, as I have said, the difference between 
the least profitably and the most profitably invested capital, rent of 
houses depends entirely upon competition. When, therefore, we 
find Mr. Macleod saying that rent arises entirely from intensity of 
demand and limitation of supply, I must do him the justice of saying, 
that while not agreeing with him in the case of land, in the case of 
houses he is perfectly right. 



S 

Science, 

(1). ** Science requires laws, and laws are universal truths.*' — 

Carey. 
(2). '* Science is either deductive or experimental according as in 

* the province it deals with, the effects of causes when conjoined, are, 
' or are not the sums of the effects which the same causes produce 

* when separate." — Mill. 

(3). *' A science always consists of two parts. 1st. General 

* conceptions or definitions, or a due classification of the quantities it 

* treats about. 2nd. The laws which govern their relations, called 

* by Bacon, Newton, and many others, anxious or general principles." 

Macleod. 
(4). ** Science — the method of — is to explain the unknown in 

* terms of the known." — TyndalL 

What is a science ? Can there be such a thing as a science of 
Political Economy, or in other words, a science of wealth ? Such 
are the questions I should like now to consider, by jotting down in 
my own way what few ideas occurs to me on the subject. 

The word ** science," I need scarcely say, is derived from the 
Latin, scio, I know, and, therefore, as far as derivation is concerned, 
should mean n^ierely knowledge. This, however, is not the case, for 
science means something more than knowledge. All science is 
knowledge, but all knowledge is not science. A man knows that if 
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he swallows a large quantity of pnissic acid, that the effect will be 
for a very long lime, but this is not science. There is such a thing 
as experience. Experience is its own teacher. The effect of ex- 
perience is knowledge, but experience is not science. 

Personal experience and advice from others who have already 
learnt by experience, these are what we all have to depend upon to 
guide us through life, the question is, how much to depend upon 
each. The former is undoubtedly the best and most effective teacher, 
and my .belief is, that where a man is uncertain how to act, and the 
result is in no case likely to be very momentous, that he had far 
better decide for himself than seek advice, for he is not half so likely 
to remember the advice, supposing it to be right, as he is the in- 
convenience consequent upon his having made a mistake, supposing 
that he decides wrongly. It is possible not to act enough upon the 
advice of others, but it is equally possible to rely too much upon it. 
** Never take advice, listen to advice, take hints." Such was a 
rule of life I heard laid down at a dinner party I was at some years 
ago in Sussex, I made a mental note of the remark, as I thought it 
by no means a bad one. 

Experience and science though by no means the same thing, often 
lead to a common result. 

In parts of Yorkshire, they have a way of cutting hedges, which I 
may add, is a remarkably good way, and it is a pity it is not more 
adopted. Science tells you that the form of the hedge is an 
equilateral triangle, but the old coachman who is driving you along 
and to whom you are talking about the hedges, says, '^ they should 
' be cut su* in such a form, that if a man should take and push one 
' over, it would look just the same." 

Experience came first into the world, its dictates were known and 
acted upon long before science was invented, and what is more, as 
long as this world lasts, and as long as time exists, from the present 
moment to the other end of the great unknown Will Be, men will 
always be guided by experience rather than by the dictates of science. 
Without this latter they could get on perfectly well, but deprived 
of the former the results would be most di^&^tiQW.'St «sA ^:^^£?^<«si^. 
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Now let ns see what onr qnotations liave to tell ns. The univenal 
truths of number 1, must it seems to me, be taken to mean the same 
as the axioms of number 8, for what are axioms if they are not 
universal truths ? and what are universal truths if they are not 
axioms ? Sight is inaudible, sound is invisible, these are universal 
truihs or truisms, in fact they are axioms. An axiom, I find in . 
dictionary, is defbed to be a proposition evident at first sight. 

Taking it then that a science requires axioms, let us see what 
axioms we have in Political Economy. 

I. The first object of life is to keep alive. 

n. Without the necessaries of life, life cannot exist. 

in. What is not life is death. 

IV. Political Economy has nothing to do with corpses. 

The first essential to Political Economy is that some human beingf 
must live, and it is an undoubted fact, as shown not only by science, 
but also by experience, that some human beings do live. The next 
thing is how they live and whether they all maintain their existence 
in this world in precisely the same way, and here again experience 
ahews that they do not all maintain their existence in this world in 
the same way. Then follows the enquiries, whence these differences? 
why these differences ? differences I mean between rich and poor, 
between living in ease and comfort, and living in starvation and want, 
between living in such a state that your daily bread drops into your 
mouth, and living in such a state that you have plenty to do to 
ficrape it up. 

But can these enquiries be reduced to a science ? Can the results 
be arranged and tabulated ? Can our knowledge or our want of 
knowledge on these points be brought within set bounds and 
classified ? The answer is no, no they cannot. 

All men desire wealth, and all men desire health, and without health 
there could not be wealth,* the science of wealth must therefore depend 
upon the science of health. But is there such a thing as a science 
of health ? of course there is, and it is based on the following axioms. 

* RuBkin Bays, " There is no wealth but Uie," ai^d " health, is part of wealth." 
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I. The first essential to health is to be healthy. 

n. Without tiie medical profession health conld not exist. 

m. What is not health is disease. 

lY. Neglect of the science of health results in eventual death. 

What more than this could be wanted to make a science of health ?" 
But it is all nonsense, there is no such thing. There is not now 
and never can be a , science either of health or o( wealth, and that 
because no two men ever existed with precisely the same bodily con- 
stitutions, and no two men ever existed who had precisely the samo 
moral character. Buskin says, ''The force of a very peculiar agent 
' called the soul, as an nnkno^m quantity, enters into all the political 
' economists equations without his knowledge, and falsifies every one 
of their results." If it was not for this, if men had no souls, if they 
were mere machines, mere automata, there then might be perhaps a 
science of wealth ; but this is not so. And as it is the force of a very 
peculiar agent called the soul that nullifies all attempts at making a 
science of wealth, so it is the force of a very peculiar agent called 
the stomach that nullifies all attempts at making a science of health. 

We have only to add a fifth axiom to each of the four I have just 
given, and both sciences suddenly collapse, in the case of the first 
set, the fifth axiom should be, 

All men have souls ; 
in the case of the second set it should be. 

All men have stomachs. 

Now let us take quotation number 2 which is somewhat involved, 
still we will try to understand it, I explain it in this way : 

The cause is twice one ; the effect is two. 
The cause is twice three ; the effect is six. 

Now if these two effects when added together made eight, then the 
science of arithmetic would be a deductive science, but if they did 
not, but made some other number, say 9, or if they made sometimes 
7, sometimes 11, according as it happened to be a wet or a fine day 
when the addition was made, then the science of arithmetic would be 
an experimental science. ^ 
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If a dog wags his tail it means that he is happy, but if you lay 
hold of the dog's tail and wag it for him he bites yon. Either, 
therefore, the dog is happy when he bites you, or, tailwagging and 
happiness do not always go together, the science of tailwagging, 
therefore, is an experimental science. 

Let us take an argument or two from the so-called science of 
Political Economy. 

Men must work in order that they may obtain their bread. 

Men therefore do work in order that they may obtain their bread. 

But a great many men work in order that they may obtain their 
beer, and then they get drunk and fight, and go to prison, and so 
far from providing themselves with bread, they are provided with 
bread at the expense of other people. Our quotation says, "the 
'effect of forces when conjoined ;" what forces do we find at work 
here ? A member or two of the police force, fists, staves, handcufis, 
followed by doors, bolts, and bars. The result is, that honest men 
must work in order that sufficient bread may be obtained, not only 
to support themselves, but also the rogues. 

Hurrah for the science ! ! ! 

Yet again. 

Men must work in order that they may obtain their bread. 

But a great many men never work and yet obtain their bread. 

The forces we find at work here are such forces as the Parish, the 
Board of Guardians, the Believing Officer, and the effect of these 
forces when conjoined is not wealth at all, but pauperism. 

Later on we shall find it stated by Mr. Macleod, that '* wealth is 
* everything which is exchangeable," and we have seen that all ex- 
changeable things are produced directly or indirectly from the land. 
Mr. Macleod, however, says, ** there is another source of wealth 
' besides the earth, namely : the human mind; " truly here is a noble 
science teaching men to take spades and pickaxes and dig into the 
human mind ! ! Li old nursery days, I can recollect the story of 
some imp or fairy who used to spin straw into gold, nnd now we have 
a science that tells you that some wealth is spun cut of the human 
mind, if, however, there is really any wealth to be found in the 
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htunan mind, it cannot possibly be dug out without entirely upsetting 
the a!£iom, that " the first object of life is to keep alive." 

What puzzles me is, how any wealth can possibly be found in the 
human mind. If he had said the human head I could have better 
understood him, because, I have been told that a great deal of the 
hair one sees in the park has grown on the heads of foreign damsels, 
who make a trade of selling it. Then, too, amongst some of the 
American Indians the scalp taken off a man's head is held of immense 
value. Again, if he had said any other head but the human head I 
could have believed him, as for instance the elephant's head, for 
that contains ivory ; or the ox's head, for that contains a tongue good 
for food ; or a calf s head, for in that is found mock turtle good for 
soup ; or a boar's head, for that is a royal dish. But he does not 
say this, he says the human mind is a source of wealth. He may 
be right in saying so, far be it from me to dispute him flatly, and if 
it is so, then I suppose wealth may be increased by simply thinking, 
and like a book I once saw advertised, called " Gardening at a glance," 
Political Economy might be called ** Thriving at a thought." 

The science of ** Thriving at a thought," is, I should imagine, 
of all sciences the most scientific, a great deal too scientific for a 
poor weak mind like mine, which I am convinced contains not a 
pennyworth of wealth. 

Quotation number 8, I quite agree with, for I am of opinion that 
a science to be a science must be based upon certain known, 
recognised, and undisputed definitions, and certain axioms. 

Somebody, somewhere, once said of some savages when asked to 
describe their manners and customs, "their manners they have none, 
and their customs is beastly;" so it might be said of Political 
Economy, its axioms it has none, and its definitions are confusions. 
To what I have already said under D, as to what I think of the 
definitions, I have nothing further to add, and as for the axioms, I 
have given the best I can think of, and if any of my readers think 
they can build up a science on them, they are of courfee at perfect 
liberty to do so. I could in the case of almost all my quotations ^ 
give chapter and verse if I was asked to do ^o, va. 'Osxa <5s>.'s.^ V<5s^^sviM 
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of number 4 I could not, I can only say, I got it from an article 
contributed many months ago, by Professor Tyndall to the FortnigJitly 
Revieiv, but what the name of the article was I cannot remember. 

** The method of science is to explain the unknown in terms of the 
* known ; " if the Professor is right, if this is really the method of 
science, then there surely can be no doubt but that the name of 
science, as applied to Political Economy, should be for ever thrown 
away, and that because its method is the exact reverse of this which 
we are told is the method of science. 

Political Economy does not explain the unknown in terms of the 
known, far from it, what it does is to endeavour to explain the known 
in terms of the unknown. Take for instance ''rent," that is a thing 
well-known, then, comes the political economist and sets to work to 
define and explain, and calls it a ** complex phenomenon." 

What I say is, that by explaining rent as a "complex phenomenon," 
he is explaining the known in terms of the unknown. Even at the 
very best the method of Political Economy could never come up to 
Professor Tyndall' s method of science, and that because the terms 
employed in it are all very much known terms, terms of ordinary 
practice and ordinary conversation of every day life, all therefore it 
can do is to explain the known in terms of the known. 

Explaining the unknown in terms of the known ; that is the 
method of science. 

Explaining the known in terms of the unknown; that is the 
method of Political Economy. 

Explaining the known in terms of the known ; that is the method 
that ought to be followed by those who try to theorize about the 
laws of wealth. ' 

I well remember a clown in a circus, who told the audience that 
before he went to school he had a little dog with a bob tail, which it 
wagged when it was pleased, after however he had been to school, 
the little dog no longer wagged his bob tail, but the diminutive 
animal of the canine species oscillated its Bobert narrative 

So it is with wealth, a man cannot be in a position to command 
much of this without knowing what a coin is. A coin is to him a 
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coin, he knows there are many ways in which he can at any time get 
a supply of them, and he knows of what use and value each coin is 
to him, and he finds this knowledge quite sufficient for all practical 
purposes ; then comes the political economist to define and explain, 
and he says that a coin is a piece of metal whose weight and purity 
are attested hy the stamp of the state. 

But of what good is this definition or explanation to the practical 
*man, the man of the world ? It matters not to him whether his coins 
be made of metal or cheese, he cares not for their weight or purity, 
and he seldom if ever examines the marks on any one of them, all 
he bargains for is, that a fourpenny piece may buy a fourpenny loaf 
of bread, he knows by experience that a fourpenny piece will buy a 
fourpenny loaf of bread, and this being the case, he requires no 
science to explain the nature of a coin to him. The same thing 
might be said of all the teachings of Political Economy. Should 
there by any possibility be such a science, there must be many other 
sciences which we are not accustomed to look upon as such. 

There must be a science of going to bed at night, and a science Oi 
getting up in the morning, a science of putting on your boots, a 
science of brushing your hair, and science of eating, drinking, and 
smoking, a science of talking, laughing, and crying, a science of 
being in a good humour, a science of losing your temper, a science 
of being employed, and a science of standing about with your hands 
in your pockets wondering what to do next. Should any of my 
readers be in this last-mentioned condition, I should advise them to 
take theii hands out of their pockets and count up on their fingers 
how many sciences there would be in the world, supposing Political 
Economy should be one, and when they have discovered, write to me 
and tell me the result. 



T 

Taxation, 

(1). ** Taxation has no other object in view except to obtain^— 
* money." — Fawcett, .|^H 
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(2). " Taxes on the produce of land are in reality taxes on rent." 

Adam Smith, 
(3). ** Taxes in the end must fall upon the consumer." — Bastiat, 

Theodore Hook was one. evening accompanying himself at the 
piano, when he was told that a tax collector named Winter wanted to 
see him, when he instantly sung the following impromptu lines. 

Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes, 
I advise you to pay him whatever he axes ; 
Excuses won't do, he stands no sort of flummery. 
Though Winter's his name is, his process is summery. 

In common life, I should think, there are few things we are hotter 
aware of than the fact, that we are called upon at times to pay taxes. 
The tax collector calls and tells us how much he requires of us, and 
it is paid, perhaps at times not without some grumhling, and why we 
are called upon to pay it, and where the money goes to we do not as 
a rule enquire. We hg^ve a general notion that it has something to 
do with government, hut that is all. 

What is the ohject of taxation ? Professor Fawcett answers the 
question in quotation numher one ; but Professor Fawcett and Adam 
Smith do not appear to be quite agreed on this point. I will give 
what they say side by side. 



*' Manual of Political Econ- 
omy,'^ by Henry Fawcett, page 
496. 

'* A tax on spirits raises their 

* price : the consumption of an 

* intoxicating beverage is thus 
' discouraged, and the tax may 
' be therefore said to encourage 

* temperance. But, anxious as 

* the government is to prevent 

* drunkenness, the tax on spirits 
' is imposed for the sole purpose 
^ of obtaining revenue." 



Smith's " Wealth of Nations,'' 

edited by McCulloch, page 408. 

''It has for some time past 

* been the policy of Great Britain 
' to discourage the consumption 
' of spirituous liquors on account 

* of the supposed tendency to 
' ruin the health and corrupt 

* the morals of the common 

* people." 
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Perhaps the best explanation of the apparent inconsistency between 
these two passages is, that the government in imposing a tax upon 
spirits has both objects in view ; the object of obtaining revenue, and 
the object of restraining immorality amongst the people. As a rule, 
however, I do not think that taxation and morality have much to do 
with one another. 

Adam Smith laid down four rules of taxation, concerning which I 
will quote from " Lectures of the Political Economy of daily life,'* 
by J. T. Dawson, page 204. He says, " Adam Smith exactly a 

* century ago laid down the following rules, and though they have 

* been submitted to keen and able criticism, they have not yet been 

* materially improved upon : — 

** (1). Taxation should be equal, each subject of the state con- 

* tributing to the support of the government according to the income 

* he enjoys under its protection. 

* (2). The amount each has to pay should be fixed by some 

* general rule and not be arbitrary. 

' (8). It should be demanded at the time and in the manner likely 

* to be most convenient to those who have to pay it ; and 

* (4). It should be so collected as to take and keep out of the 

* pockets of the taxpayers as little as possible beyond what it brings 

* into the public treasury. 

* I state these rules shortly in my own words ; but in substance 

* they are to be found in the Wealth of Nations, book 6, c. 2." 

Equal taxes, fixed by rule, and demanded at a time when the man 
who demands them is least likely to be kicked out of the house. All 
this sounds right enough, shewing as it does fairness to all men and 
consideration to the feelings and dignity of the tax collector. The 
fourth rule is not very clear to my understanding, but as far as I do 
understand it, sounds sensible enough. 

Generat Marriott gives the following as the three desirable con- 
ditions of taxation. 

1st. That it fall in due proportion upon all according to thfeir means. 

2nd. That it hinder production as little as possible. 

8rd. That it be as little difficult and costly in. <^oVl^^^crc^ ^^^<i 
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The whole theory of taxation is, however, one which I am hound 
to admit I understand ver^ little about, a short and interesting 
chapter on it, is, however, to he found in ** Lectures on the Political 
* Economy of daily life,'*' by J. T. Dawson. 



U 

Utility, 
(1). ** Utility denotes the abstract quality whereby an object serves 

* our purpose, and becomes entitled to rank as a commodity." — 

Jevmis, 
(2). *' Utility must be considered as measured by, or even identical 

* with the addition made to a person's happiness." — Jevons, 

(3). '*' Utility — the — of a commodity is its capacity to satisfy our 

* wants and desires." — McCulloch, 

(4). '* Utility — the — of a commodity, bears no more analogy to its 

* value than its weight does to its colour." — McCulloch. 

(5). ** Utility — the possession of — is the first condition essential 

* to the existence of value." — Cainus, 

(6). *' Utility — the — of any article inclades at once what nature 

* and what labour have done, whereas, the value of it only corresponds 

* to the portion accomplished by labour." — Bastiat, 

(7). ** Utility is so vague an expression, that it cannot be made 

* a basis of value." — Macleod, 

(8). *' Utility — the — of an article is its power of satisfying the 

* wants or wishes of mankind." — Longfield, 

In my note book, the word that immediately follows ** utility," is 
'* value.' They are both hard words to deal with, and almost, if not 
quite impossible to define. There is also so much interdependence 
between them, that I will merely make a few remarks on the above 
quotations, and leave anything farther I may have to say on the 
subject to be dealt with under the head of value. 

By comparing number 1 with quotation number 1, under the head 

** Commodity," my readers will see that according to Professor 

Jevons, although a commodity is an object, an object need not be a 
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commodity, because, an object that does not possess utiUty is not a 
commodity at all, but something else. Under the head of laboar, I 
quoted from Mr. Mill, where he says, that '* the use of a thing in 

* Political Economy means its capacity to satisfy a desire or serve a 

* purpose." Supposing the two words, **use'* and ** utility" to 
mean the same (and I am certain I can find no way in which their 
meanings differ), then it follows that John Stuart Mill, and Mr. 
McCulloch (number 8), and Mi\ Longfield (number 8), are at one as 
to the meaning of the word ** utility." Quotations numbers 4 and 
5, though somewhat at variance, open up two questions. 1st. 
Can an object be valuable without being useful? 2nd. Can an object 
be usefal without being valuable ? which two questions I shall try to 
deal with under the head of value. I should much like to know what 
it is that constitutes use or utility in any commodity, because I 
am not at all satisfied with the notion that it is simply its capacity 
ta satisfy a desire or serve a purpose. 

A man comes home from a long day's hunting or shooting and 
immediately drinks a pint of beer ; we will say that that pint of beer 
is usefal, for it has satisfied his desire of quenching his thirst. 
Another man goes to a public house, and before he has been there 
three-quarters-of-an-hour he has swallowed twenty-six pints of beer, 
the twenty- sixth completely satisfies his desire of getting tipsy, but 
can it be said to possess to him any utility whatever ? 

Can there be said to be any use in the old teapot which my lady 
keep3 in a glass cabinet, and which has only half a spout, and a hole 
at the bottom ? My lady gave a great deal of money for that teapot, 
because the dealer from whom she bought it assured her that it was 
a unique specimen of Jezreelitish ware, and had once belonged to 
Queen Jezebel. Or again, are not the plates which Peter uses at 
meal times of much more use to him than the plates which my lady 
hangs on her walls and allows to usurp the place of pictures are to 
her ? Of course they are, and yet I have little doubt that her plates 
cost her as many pounds as Peter's plates cost him farthings. Then 
if the meaning we are considering is the real meaning of use or utility, 
how is it possible to compare the uaeMiie^^ oi ^^^"teoJ^ ^wKsasi^:ia«jH| 
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My lady goes to a ball on a cold winter's night wrapped up in a 
thick sealskin cloak, which cloak she of conrse wears again on her 
return from the ball. All the time she was in the ball room, a huge 
sapphire which shone from her breast was an object of much 
admiration. But which has been of most use to her on that night,, 
the sealskin cloak, or the sapphire 9 They have both satisfied 
desires, the one of keeping warm, the other of attracting attention,, 
so that according to our definitions they both possess utility. 

But I very much question whether this is the right way of regarding 
utility, and I am sure it is not the way in which it is regarded by the 
majority of mankind. I do not think that diamonds or other jewels- 
kept simply to be worn can be said to be useful. Luxuries are not 
useful, so also are not those things the deprivation of which put& 
neither an individual or those dependent on that individual to any 
real inconvenience. 

It is of course as difficult to draw the exact line between things 
useful and things useless, as it is to draw the line between luxuries 
and necessaries, but if the line between the latter could be drawn, it 
would be found, that while separating luxuries and necessaries, it 
separated at the same time things useful and things useless, and 
utility is not to be found in a useless article. 



V 

Value, 

(1). " Value depends entirely upon utility." — Jevons, 

(2). " Value in exchange expresses nothing but a rafio." — Jevons^ 

(3). " Value — the — of a commodity is measured by the intensity 

* of the need we have for more of it." — Jevons, 

(4). '^ Value, as a term of the science of Political Economy, meana 
' by consent of both common and scientific use, value in exchange, 

* i,e, the purchasing power of anything." — Ge^ieral Marriott, 

(5). ^' Value implies the comparison of one commodity with 
'another. " — Fawcett. 
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(6). "Value — the — of a commodity is always supposed to mean 

* its exchange value, for unless it has some exchange value, it is not 
' in Political Economy considered to have any value at all.*' — Fawcett, 

(7). ** Value expresses the ratio in which commodities in the open 

* market are exchanged against each other." — Cainies, 

(8). ** Value must possess a capacity of satisfying some human 

* desire." — Caimes, 

(9). ** Value must have for its existence three essential conditions, 

* viz : utility, difficulty of attainment, and transferahleness." — 

Caimes. 
(10). ** Value has two meanings. 1st. The utility of any particular 

* object. 2nd, The power of purchasing goods which the possession 

* of that object conveys. The one is called value in use, the other 

* value in exchange." — Adam Smith, 

(11). ** Value itself is hardly a more dangerous term than is 

* Political Economy." — Hearn, 

(12). ** Value — the — of a thing means its general power of 

* purchasing." — Mill. 

(13). ** Values of commodities in the same country depend upon 

* their cost of production." — Mill. 

(14). " Yalue results entirely from a state of mind." — Macleod. 

-(15). ** Value is a ratio or an equation." — Macleod. 

(16). "Value does not depend upon the absolute qualities of 

* anything." — Macleod. 

(17). ** Value is determined by each man's personal feeling." — « 

(18).. "Value is the quality by which gold as a tool does its 

* work." — Price. 

(19). "Value means the quality of the interposed commodity for 

* which every other article can be exchanged." — Price. 

(20). " Value means the weight or quantity of gold which anything 
« will fetch."— Pnc«. 

(21). " Value resides in the mind, utility is the quality of an 

* object." — Price. 

(22). " Value is the offspring of utility."— Price. 
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(28). '* Yalae has no more existence as an entity than height or 

* hreadth." — Musgrave, 

(24). ** Value — the — of any commodity is its power of exchanging 

* for other commodities.'* — Longfield. 

(25 ) . * * Value — the — of every commodity depends upon the demand 

* and the supply." — Longfield, 

(26). ** Value is a word that always refers to an exchange either 

* made or contemplated." — Longfield. 

(27). "Value — the — and utility of commodities are totally distinct 
' qualities, and cannot he confounded or regarded from the same point 

* of view without leading to the most erroneous conclusions." — 

McCulloch, 

(28). ** Value — the — of all commodities is equally determined by 

' supply and demand, and if any commodities tend to exchange in the 

* ratio of cost of production, it is hecause the operation of the law of 

* supply and demand determines them t(T do so." — Moffat, 

(29). *' Value has at least three meanings, all of which are 

* important to the economist." — Moffat, 

Some two years ago, Professor Bonamy Price published a hook call6d 
*' Practical Political Economy," a book which any one who takes any 
interest in the subject will find it well worth his while to read. 
I don't altogether agree with everything he says in it, which, 
considering the nature of the subject, is perhaps not altogether 
surprising, notably the chapter on value, on which I will now make 
a few remarks. 

The Professor begins the chapter by impressing on his readers how 
Bxlremely important it is to obtain a right understanding of the 
meaning of the word, On page 34, he draws attention to the words 
of Adam Smith, which I have given as quotation number 10, and 
from which de deduces the same meaning as I do, namely, that all 
useful things are valuable, but all valuable things are not exchange- 
able. He compares value to the North Pole, which he says, that the 
dictum, that ** value is one, but the things it is applied to are two," 
may help to discover. On page 35, he blames Bastiat for ignoring 
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the value which exists independently of exchange, ** the everyday 
*life," he says, **of all mankind calls many things valuahle for 

* which not a single farthing could he had in exchange." 

* -Is ♦ :J: * ♦ ■',■ '.i 5;- *fe * 

* * An economical idea of value which leaves out an ever recurring 

* sense of the word in common life is little short of an ahsurdity." 
Now I quite agree with the learned Professor, that the everyday 
language of mankind calls many things valuahle for which not a 
single farthing could he had in exchange. In the ** Art of Thinking,*' 
hy James Hinton, page 181, I find, ** I have often thought that the 

* value of the facts and still more of the principles with which in 

* recent times science has enriched human thoughts, has never yet 
*heen fully appreciated." Now here is a case of value totally inde- 
pendent of any act of exchange — for facts and principles are not 
exchangeahle commodities — and yet if we are to believe Professor Price 
that any economic conception of value that does not include all its 
meanings is deficient, then the value referred to by Mr. Hinton does 
undoubtedly come somewhere in Political Economy. 

It is in this that I disagree with him, that while trying to find a 
meaning of value sufficient to account for all the phenomena connected 
with the study of wealth, he goes into a lot of meanings that have 
nothing whatever to do with the subject, and blames men like Mr. 
Mill and Professor Jevons for not doing the same. He says that 
the meaning that these two men attach to value is merely that of 
price, but he himself clearly attaches the same meaning to the word 
in quotations 19 and 20, which two quotations are taken from pages 
40 and 43 of his book, *' Currency and Bankiug." Professor Price 
talks about the value of a mwiuscript, of a unique specimen, of my 
dead Mend's last letter, of the toy of a departed child, of Robinson 
•Crusoe's gun, of a flower gathered under circumstances of great 
.intere§t, of the horse of the Turcoman which he is bound never to 
sell, and of the aged stump of the decayed oak. 

When Paul, lying on a bed of sickness, found himself a great deal 
nearer to his grave than he could ever remember having been to his 
cradle, he called for Peter and as a last tokeu ot ^^^^<5i\£L^ccL^^^^5?atV 
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he gave him a hook called '* The Meditations of a Highwayman or 

* Thoughts on Rohhery," by Dick Tnrpin. After Paul died, Peter 
treasured this hook and would not have parted with it, no not for 
hundreds of pounds ; hut when Peter died all his goods were sold 
by auction and the treasured hook was knocked down for 8s. 6d. 
Professor Price says : *' Value is one hut the things it is applied to 

* are two," hut here we have one thing and the values applied to it 
are two, and what I say is that the second of these values, namely, 
8s. 6d. is what political economists have to think about, the first is 
altogether beyond their bounds. 

And so it is with the toy, the letter, and the flower, they may 
under certain circumstances be held in great value by certain 
individuals, but in the eyes of the political economist they can only 
be regarded as so much worthless rubbish and not to be taken 
ihto any account at all. 

On page 84 Professor Price says: **It is troublesome enough to 

* have one word to expound, but to search for two meanings for the 

* same word would be indeed a hopeless task." In seeking however 
for a meaning for value which shall apply equally to a ton of pig-iron 
and the toy of a departed child, which shall, in fact, apply equally to 
an exchangeable and unexchangeable commodity, he is putting fwo 
different meanings to the same word. Value has two meanings, if 
not three, but only one for the political economist, and that one 
meaning is its meaning as applied to exchange. 

Under the head of * Utility,' I asked two questions — 1st. Can an 
object be valuable without being useful ? 2nd. Can an object be 
useful without being valuable ? 

According to Professor Jevons (quotation No. 1) the answer to the- 
first question is no, but as I have shewn under ** Utility," according 
to the ordinary notions of the world at large, the answer is yes, and 
the answer always will be yes, and political economists must bow to 
the world at large and accept the answer yes. The world at large 
will not bow to the arbitrary definitions of the expounders of a doubtful 
science ; the expounders must bow to the world at large,. must meet 
the world at large, and must not expect the world at large to come 
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to them only to be made to swallow Humpty Dumptyism, otherwise 
their teaching, will never do any good at all 

Before answering the second question we ooght to know what is 
meant by an object ; we can feel what we cannot see, as for instance, 
pain and pleasure, heat and cold ; and we can see what we cannot 
feel, as for instance, colour and shadows, but none of these are 
exchangeable, and what we want now is something exchangeable. 
An object, therefore, I take it, is anything that can be both felt and 
seen, and what can be seen and felt and is also useful must be 
valuable, so that the answer to the second question is no. 

** No," with one exception, or perhaps two, namely, fire and 
water, both of which can be seen and felt and are also useful, but 
fire never is sold or exchanged, indeed it would be a most unsaleable 
article, chiefly because of the extreme difficuly of dividing it into 
exact portions either by weight or measure. In large towns men 
pay a rate to a water company to get a good supply of water, but 
only in this way is it ever sold in England. No one can deny that 
these two articles are useful when kept within proper boimds and 
liftiits. It is possible of course to have too much of them as it is of 
any good thing. Children as a rule are fond of lollipops, but just 
think what suffering and mortality there would be amongst them if 
they were allowed to have just as many as they liked and whenever 
they liked. 

Much has been written and said about the interdependence of the 
two words ** value " and ** utility," but the question, like many other 
questions of political economy, will never be settled until writers on 
the subject will accept for themselves the common sense of the 
world at large instead of the uncommon sense which they are pleased 
to evolve out of their own back-bones. Until, in fact, they will 
allow that the best meaning for a word is not to be found in a 
fanciful definition or deviation, but is to be found in the generally 
accepted meaning adopted by the mass of the people. This meaning 
may not be exactly definable, but so long as we all know what it is 
what is the good of a definition. Take the word ** use " or ** utility," 
write it down on a piece of paper, think about it, consider how and 
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where it comes in the routine of daily life, consider in what way 
cnstom and experience have taught you to regard that word, and 
then having satisfied yourself that its meaning (a meaning you may 
perhaps not be able to express in very exact words) is perfectly clear 
to your mind, listen to the so-called science; hear the words of 
Professor Price. " By utility," he says, ** must be understood the 

* power of giving to a man any kind whatever of satisfaction or 

* gratification." A horse is a useful animal, so also must be a fox, 
for a fox gives a man the gratification and satisfaction of risking all 
his limbs and his life in following him across country. 

One Sunday morning I was engaged for three whole hours helping 
my game-keeper to catch a poacher (it was very wrong of me 
because I ought to have been at church) ; the poacher was caught at 
last, and there is his gun hanging up on my study wall as 
I wi-ite. I have no intention whatever of selling it, and if I did I 
could not get more than half-a- crown for it. I keep it for the 
gratification and satisfaction it affords me of reminding me of that 
successful hunt. But would Professor Price wish me to believe that 
that poaching weapon is as useful to me as my little double-barrelled 
breach-loader, which was built by Horsley of York, and which cost 
originally thirty guineas ? He cannot ; and yet his way of defining 
utility seems to lead one to no other conclusion. Quotations Nos. 1 
and 26 flatly contradict each other; which is right ? In the eyes of 
a great many, if not of the majority of political economists, tjie former ; 
in the eyes of the majority of the people, the latter. I am confident 
I am right in saying that as the world at large regards ** use " or 
*' utility,'* that an object may be valuable without being useful, but 
it cannot be useful without being valuable. So that Professor 
Jevons (No. 1) while right in his own eyes is wrong in the eyes of 
the world. 

*^ Use " means the same as the verb to use, a useful thing is a 

thing you do or can use. How on eai*th can anyone use a teapot 

with only half a spout and a hole at the bottom. Valuable it may be, 

it may not be procurable for anything less than 100 guineas, but 

nsefal, no, it is of no more use than, an Egyptian munamy. 
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Of what use to me is the wild goose I shot one winter. There it is, 
I see it now, stuffed and in a glass case, reminding me of a very cold 
walk by the Trent on a very cold day. But somebody says yon might 
have eaten it and then it would have been of use. Catch me ever 
again trying the experiment I once tried of eating a wild goose. 
Should you, my reader, ever feel disposed to try, I will tell you what 
you may do. You may have it cooked and sent up on one dish, and 
have the boots you wore at the time you shot it cooked and sent 
upon another dish, and then write to me and tell me which tastes 
the best. 

• '* Utility is so vague an expression that it cannot be made a basis 

* of value," so, as we have seen (utility No. 7) says Macleod. But 
utility only becomes vague by the forced and sti*ained meaning 
applied to it by political economists. If they will persist in treating 
it as they do the word certainly had better be dropped altogether, 
but if they will only try to consider what is the most generally 
received meaning of the word, and adopt that meaning instead of one 
conjured up out of their own back-bones, there seems to me no 
reason whatever why the word should not be retained, and there 
would then be no difficulty in seeing how far the two words value 
and utility are inter- dependent. 

But now about value ; value (as I have said) as far as the study of 
wealth is concerned can only be considered in reference to exchange, 
and Political Economy has nothing whatever to do with the value of 
those things which are not exchangeable. 

Define value ; no you cannot. Explain value, that is more 
possible, but is not very easy, it may be called the spirit and power 
of exchange, it 'is brought into existence by human desire as it 
operates upon commodities. 

Value without exchange could not exist, it is a something called 
into existence by an act of exchange. Professor Caimes in quotation 
9 says that utility is one of the essentials to the existence of value. 
So it may be, but unless there is a power of exchange as well as 
utility there can be no such thing as value. What places the gun 
of Eobinson Crusoe when on the desert island, and the horse of the 
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Turcoman, which he is bound never to sell, quite beyond the scope 
of Political Economy is the absence in both cases of any power of 
exchange. 

But what is the cause of value ? The question opens out a very 
wide field of enquiry, answered in a way by quotations 14 and 17 ; 
but I think I may well give here a portion of a letter wi'itten to me 
by my uncle. Sir Charles Strickland, and dated July 29th, 1877. 

" The market value of an article depends upon all sorts of 
' accidents, of which fashion and the capricious fancies of men are the 
'chief." 

** When the Dutchmen sold their houses and furniture to buy a* 

* tulip root which might go rotten in a week, what was the compara- 
' tive value of the tulip root and the estate ? " 

** But if by value you mean the real value of things, then there is 
' only one thing which has any real value at all, and that is the 

* character of men ; and the value to men of all material things 

* depends upon the moral character of the men to whom they belong, 
' and UPON nothing else. The value, for instance, of land depends 

* upon the character of the government, upon the laws and the way 
' in which they are enforced ; all which depend upon the national 
' character. I have been in countries where the finest land in the 
' world could be had for three or four years purchase. In England 

* land is worth thirty years purchase, but what is the use 6f having 

* land if you have no security that someone else will not eat your 

* potatoes. 

* Nothing like society of any kind could exist without some ties of 

* friendship and sense of right, and, therefore, of respect for the 

* property of others amongst its members. But if such a thing can 

* be imagined as a country where everyone hated and tried to injure 
' and rob everyone else, nothing there would be of any value at all. 

* The same line of argument applies to everything else in Political 
' Economy, the whole subject, therefore, as treated of by its professors 

* is mere nonsense, a rubbing post for asses. ^' 

The cause of value is demand; the cause of demand is human 
desire; and the regulator of human desire is human eharacter. 
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Macleod saw this when he wrote *' The considerations which produce 
* demand are in the province of the moralist." The more one reads 
of the so-called science of Political Economy, the more one sees how 
entirely dependent the whole thing is upon the laws of morality, for 
wheneyer one attempts to trace any of its phenomena to final causes, 
one fbids oneself landed at last upon human character. Here then 
we iind the most undefinahle of words dependent for its origin upon 
the most changeable and capricious thing with which we in this world 
are acquainted ; for what is more changeable than the character of 
man ? and what is more varied than character as applied to different 
individuals ? If it was not for this variety of character, coupled with 
the variety of conditions under which men come into this world, then 
we should all wish for and demand precisely the same things, and 
the world would be a very diflferent world to what we see it now. 

Man has been called an imitative animal, he is influenced very 
much in his manner of life by what he sees others around him doing, 
so much so, that he will sometimes put himself to positive incon- 
venience and discomfort rather than be unfashionable. 

Even those who flatter themselves that they are above fashion, and 
mind not whether they follow the example of others or not in their 
ways and habits of life, are in point of fact influenced by their 
surroundings more than they like to confess to themselves. It is 
this universal mimicry which is one cause of demand, as any West 
End tradesman knows full well. 

The study of wealth and the study of human character are not of 
course the same thing, the two may be carried on more or less 
independently of each other. Individual wealth is not dependent 
upon individual character, nor is individual character dependent upon 
individual wealth ; the rogue may be as wealthy as the honest man, 
and the pauper just as virtuous as the millionaire. 

But let us consider that word character ; its consideration, will, I 
quite allow, take us rather out of our path, still we will do so, because 
in that one word lies the key to the whole of Political Economy, 
it unlocks the box called science in which its professors would try to 
confine it, it shews that it is impossible to confine it within the space 
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of anj seienee at all, and tbat its limits are anij cotemiinas with 
tlie world itself. 

MeCnUoch sajs, ''security is indispensable to the snceessfiil 
'exertions of the powers of industry." It is this security, 
seeority of property which I wonld wish to draw attention to, for as 
Sir Charles Strickland says, " what is the nse oi haying land if yon 
' haye no security that someone else will not eat your potatoes." 

Beal honest straightforward trost between indiyidnals and between 
nations, between farmer and labourer, between a nation and its 
mler ; this is the basis of that secorify without wbieh production 
could not prosper, and what is this if it is not character, national 
and indiyidual character ? 

How could production prosper in a nation of thieyes, robbers, and 
murderers ? Of course it could not, and so it becomes the duty of 
the ruler of any country who wishes to see his country prosper, to 
discourage thieyes, robbers, and murderers, by putting them when 
discovered to inconyenience, by making their liyes for a time a burden 
to them, by killing them, &c., &c. ** The sole proper object of 
punishment, " says Burton, " is the preyention of crime." And so 
it is, for there should be in punishment no feeling of retaliation, no 
feeling of an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, but merely that 
of deterring others from doing the same thing. And this is the 
mistake of capital punishment, it is based on the principle of retaliation 
instead of the deterring one. A murderer could perfectly well be 
punished in such a way as to deter others from following his ex- 
ample, without killing him. There is no sort of reason why, when 
an indiyidual has committed a murder, that the law of the land 
should immediately commit another murder. 

Political Economy bases its laws upon an existing state of things, 
and must assume to start with, though it does not say so, that all 
its laws and dogmas apply only to a ciyilized state of society. What 
would be the good of a political economist expounding his science on 
the shores of the lake Bongweolo, or on the banks of the riyer Congo ? 
Equally well might he go to the Zoological Gardens and hold forth 
^ the monkeys in the monkey house. 
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Bat we are getting wide of oar mark, so now let as look throagh 
our qaotations. 

Namber 1, 1 don't agree with, and I have already given my reasons 
for not agreeing with it. Nnmbers 2, 7, and 14, 1 don't qaarrel with. 
Number 8 is carioas, and I don^t think it is trae. Namber 4 woald 
have been very passable if that word " parchasing " had not been 
introdaced, becaase parchasing implies the idea of money, and money 
is in no way reqaired to give existence to valae. When Tommy and 
Teddy, as I shewed ander Barter, swopped a ball for a knife, the 
knife was as much the valae of the ball, as the ball was the value of 
the knife, but as no money was involved in the transaction, neither 
the knife nor the ball can have been said to have been purchased ; 
if General Marriott had said, '* power of exchange," instead of 
parchasing power, he would have been more correct. Number 12 
also is wi'ong from precisely the same cause. Numbers 5 and 6 are 
both true. The latter (which is expressed again by Mr. Longfield, 
qaotations 24 and 26) I would commend to the special attention of 
Professor Price, for it exactly expresses my opinion of value. 
Numbers 8 and 9 identify value with the political economical idea of 
exchange, which, as I have said before, I don't think is the correct 
one. Number 9 is to be found in rather different words under 
utility, where I give it as number 5. Number 10 I have already 
mentioned. Why Professor Heam, in number 11, calls value a 
dangerous term I don't know, it need not be dangerous or misleading 
if properly understood, though of course any term may become mis- 
leading if you provide it with plenty of definitions all more or less 
contradictory. Numbers 14 and 17 are only the same idea expressed 
in somewhat different ways. Mr. Longfield, somewhere says, '* there 
* is no such quality in an article as abstract value without reference to 
< exchange ; " and, although by saying this he does as I have shewn 
under ''commodity," flatly contradicts himself, still he agrees with 
Mr. Macleod, number 16, and he disagrees with Professor Price> 
number 18. 

I don't wish to back my opinion against that of the learned 
Professor, it would I feel be great presumption on my part» 

E 
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for me, a yonng, ignorant, country squire, to set myself np 
against one who occnpies the position he does at OxfDrd; 
it would, I say, he presumption in me who never accomplished the 
feat of passing an examination in my life, and conseqn^itly never * 
took a degree, to hack the opinion I have formed from my small 
knowledge against all the knowledge of the learned Professor who has 
passed more than twice as much time in this world than I have dcme. 
Still I suppose that in a free country like England no one need be 
afraid of expressing an opinion, so I will express the opinion that aff 
regards quotations numbers 16 and 18, the former is the truest oi 
the two. According to number 20, value is not only a quality of 
gold, but under certain circumstances means the weight also, and the 
quantity. Oh dear ! oh dear ! and all this from the pen of a man 
who says that confusion of language ever begets confusion of thought. 
Number 21, by the same author, merely makes confusion worse 
confounded, so after that we will pass over number 22 vnthout a 
remark at all. Number 28 is true enough, for value is not a thing, 
but the result of a state of things. I need scarcely say how entirely 
I agree with number 27. Numbers 25 and 28 are expressive of the 
same thing, in contradiction to number 13. Number 28 merely 
repeats the views I expressed under the head of cost. Number 29, 
though perhaps right in the number of meanings applicable to the 
word we are discussing, is wrong in saying that they are all important 
to the economist. 

So now having gone through our quotations, I vnll, at the expense 
of repeating myself, state concisely where I think value is to 
be found. 

Its place is between all exchanges, nowhere else must it be looked 
for. The word when looked for in this place may, I think, (though 
still quite undefinable), be understood without much difficulty. By 
political economists only one meaning for value is required, and 
that is its meaning as applicable to exchange, but if the object is to 
fathom the laws of the phenomena of wealth, all other meanings must 
he thrown overboard, and if this is done I think that the ship may 
be easily steered right, up to this as yet unreachable North Pole. 
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Wages, 

(1). ** Wages in the aggregate depend upon the ratio between 

* capital and labour.** — Fawcett. 

(2). ** Wages cannot in any sense be taken to represent the labour 

* element in cost of production.** — Cairnes. 

(3). ** Wages are the remuneration received by the labourer in 
< recompense for having exerted his faculties of mind and body.** — 

Senior. 
(4)> '* Wages like other things may be regulated either by 

* competition or by custom.** — Mill. 

(5). ** Wages depend upon the proportion between population and 
' capital.**— MiZZ. 

It ^as an ordinary workman, I believe, who once said that **when 

* two masters run after one labourer wages rise, when two labourers run 
' aiter one master wages fall,** and from this it follows that the more 
masters run after one labourer the more wages will rise, and the 
more labourers run after one master the more wages will fall. This 
is the simple meaning of quotations 1 and 5, and all that the 
labourer did when he altered the above remark was to turn the 
words of Messrs. Mill and Fawcett into the shape in which he could 
best understand them. 

All are labourers, from the Prime Minister down to the chimney 
sweep, who depend upon any exertions of their own, whether mental 
or bodily, for any part of their daily bread, and the money they 
receive for such exertions is wages, it may be called income, stipend, 
salary, or anything else under the sun, it matters not a bit what 
name it is called by, it is still the same, it is wages. What's in a 
name ? No amount of different names will change the character of 
creatures or things. We call one creature a cow and another a mole, 
and another a peacock, there is no very definite reason that I know 
of why we should not call a cow a peacock or a tomtit ; in the former 
case, however, it would not immediately spread its tail, nor would it 
in the latter case make a nest in the nearest hedge and lay 
eggs in it. ^ 
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It is impossible to lose indiyiduality, a man's personal identity 
sticks to him all his life, and he can no more get rid of it than he 
can part company with his shadow. He may have as many aliases 
as he has hairs on his head, his name, his parentage, and the place 
of his birth may be quite unknown, and he may even himself have 
quite forgotten these particulars; but there he is a well made 
muscular man with hair, beard, and whiskers of an iron-grey, to judge 
by his looks it must be well-nigh fifty years since he was bom, but the 
man is the same ; it is perhaps curious that he has six fingers on his 
left hand and that sixth finger has again and again been the cause of 
his capture when wanted by the police, but that sixth finger is not 
his identity, his identity is somewhere more in the man. 

And so the Prime Minister gets wages, but for all that we cannot 
say that when two kings run after one Prime Minister wages rise, and 
when two Prime Ministers run after one king wages fall. Kings do 
not go to Statute Hirings in order to engage Prime Ministers for the 
year. Prime' Ministers are very scarce creatures indeed. Just now 
there is one to be seen in England, but only one, and there are a 
few scattered about singly in other countries ; in the countries in 
which they are found they are said to be of great national service, 
and so they get good pay, or good salary, or good wages. 

Quotation number 4 tells us that wages may be regulated either 
by competition or by custom ; the wages of the Prime Ministers are 
not regulated by competition, they are therefore regulated by custom ; 
the wages of the ordinary day labourer are regulated by competition, 
by the law in fact of supply and demand. 

Quotation number 3, although a fairly good definition, seems to 
open up the subject of how far the mind and body of a man are 
interdependent. Mr. Mill says, **all labour is either bodily or 
'mental;*' and again, ''all mental exertion is composed of some 
' mental, some bodily elements," which means that a man may labour 
either with his body or his mind, but he cannot exert his mind with- 
out exerting his body, nor can he exert his body without exerting his 
mind. Most people, I should think, would agree with me, that 
labour means exertion, this however doe& not appear to be exactly 
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Mr. Mill*s idea of it. Mr. Mill shews that a man cannot exert his 
hodj without exerting his mind, hy the case of a hodman carrying 
bricks np a ladder. ** The stupidest hodman," he says, ** who 

* repeats from day to day the mechanical act of climbing a ladder, 
■* performs a function partly intellectual, so much so indeed, that the 

* most intelligent dog or elephant could not probably be taught to do 

* it. The dullest human being instructed beforehand is capable of 

* turning a mill, but a horse could not turn it without somebody to 

* drive or watch him.'* 

I have heard of soldiers on the march, marching on and keeping 
their place, and keeping step when fast asleep, and I should 
have thought that the amount of intellect required by the sleep 
marching soldier, would be much. the same as the amount of intellect 
required by the above-mentioned hodman. The sleep marching 
soldier may of course be performing a function partly intellectual, so 
much so, that the most intellectual dog or elephant could no more be 
taught to do it, than could a man be taught to follow a wounded hare 
by scent, or an elephant to walk up a ladder with a hod of bricks. 
The whole sentence appears to me to be a denial of any intelligence 
in any one of the brute creation, and the last part merely shows Mr. 
Mill to be grossly ignorant of anything to do with the habits and 
instincts of domestic animals. 

Macleod says, " however simple work may apparently be, it must 

* be directed by thought; " he may be right, far be it from me to say 
decidedly he is wrong, but it would take a great deal to convince me 
of the truth of the statement, and I should not believe the man who 
convinced me. Take an instance. At Cannes, in the south of 
France, I have seen an old woman carrying a huge basket full of 
things on her head, knitting a stocking, driving a donkey before her, 
and chattering all the while to a companion. All four of these simple 
operations must, according to Mr. Macleod, be directed by thought. 
And this can only mean that it is possible for an individual to think 
of four different things at the same time ; but can he do so ? I doubt 
it. An Irishman once said, that not being a bird, he could not be 
in two places at once; the mind, therefore, of this Frenchwoman, 
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must have been something far superior to the body of the Irishman, 
inasmuch as while the latter bore no resemblance to a bird at all, 
the former might be compared to a bird of no ordinary dimensions, 
something akin I should say to the now extinct New Zealand Moa. 

The very simplest things in this world cannot be learnt without 
. the application of some thought, care, and attention. The difficulties 
a child experiences in learning to walk, are almost as great as those 
a man experiences in learning to walk on a tight rope. The child's 
whole thoughts are concentrated on its eflforts to walk, but look at 
the same child in after years, he is strolling about in front of his 
house, pencil and paper in hand, and his whole thoughts are con- 
centrated, hot on his legs, but on his attempts to square the circle. 
The fact is, that thought is required in the first place to learn that 
which in time becomes a matter of habit, a mere mechanical act 
requiring no thought at all, and the thoughts are then left) free to go 
in other directions. 

Life without thought would be much the same as a game of 
billiards without cues, the cue is required to strike the ball and give 
it the necessary impulse, but the ball once struck will roll about 
some time before it stops; so it is with a simple work, a simple 
employment, it requires the application of some thought to set it 
rolling, but when once really started will keep on rolling for a long time. 

As a rule, the more a man exerts his mind the less does he exert 
his body, even supposing he can be said to exert his body at all, and 
the more a man exerts his body, the less does he exert his mind, 
even supposing he can be said to exert his mind at all. 

What is the bodily exertion of mental labour ? It is merely the 
exertion of moving about a pen or a pencil upon a piece of paper. 
And what is the mental exertion of bodily labour? What is 
the mental compared with the bodily exertions of the navvy, 
the collier, or the convict ? Surely the mental exertion with such 
men is simply nothing compared with the bodily. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the quotation we are considering would h&ve been 
a better definition if the last three words had been ** mind or body,'* 
instead of *' mind and body. 
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Work boys work and be contented, 

As long as 70a* ve enough, to buy a meal. 

For a man you may rely 

Will have plenty bye and bye 

If hell only put his shoulder to the wheel. 

Bat men in these days do not pnt their shonlders to the wheel half 
so much as they should do. There is an immense want of genuine- 
ness about work, and as a consequence, results are bad. Men are 
paid not by the quantity and quality of work done, bat by the time 
it takes to do it, and the result is idleness and sloyenliness in work. 
** Oh,*' says the labourer of to day, ** it matters not how I do it -bo 

* long as I get my pay for the job ; " and thus trade deteriorates, and 
the high wages and bad workmanship prevalent in England enables our 
continental neighbours to undersell us in our own markets. This is one 
of the evils of the present day that we cannot realize too clearly 
and do our best to remedy. Wages should if possible never be 
paid for by time, a man should be paid by the quantity and 
quality of work done, not the time it takes him to do it. By acting 
more entirely on this principle, we might still, I am sure, success- 
fully compete with the foreign competition which in some cases 
seems to threaten to do away with our home industries and drive 
trade out of the country. 

Wages, in the generally received meaning of the word, are the 
poor man's share of wealth. No one should grudge it him so long as 
he does his best to deserve it, he cannot, however, really deserve it 
so long as he only works to get his wages. -The labourer should^ 
and frequently does, work in anticipation of a double result, first, of 
getting his wages ; secondly, of being able to say,'** there ! nobody 

* could have done that job better than I have done it." Our labouring 
population needs sorely to be taught that it is in anticipation of this 
double result that all their work should be done, that they should 
work for their masters as well as themselves, and that if they work 
only for wages and nothing else, they are in fact cutting their own 
throats, for they are producing that which on account of foreign com- 
petition, can either not be sold at all, or else sold at a loss. Thia 
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can only mean a redaction in Ibe income of the employers, resulting 
in a decrease in the demand for labour, fewer labourers are employed, 
and wages fall. 

Their own welfare and the welfare of their country rests very much 
in the hands of the working classes, whose interest undoubtedly lies 
in doing all they can for their employers. 

Short hours, high wages, b^dly done and scamped work, these are 
the three things that many who are by way of improving the condition 
of the labourer, would have him believe, are most to be aimed at. 
Shortsighted and narrowminded must those indeed be who try to 
make the working man believe such doctrines as these, who try in 
fact to make him believe that his best policy is a policy of selfish 
dishonesty, annoying to masters and demoralizing to men, and 
causing a great gulf to exist between them. That gulf should have 
no existence whatever, employers and employed should be on a 
footing of perfect confidence and trust in one another, each striving 
all he can to do his best for the other. Workmen should be taught 
to look upon their masters* interests as identical with their own ; 
masters should look upon their men, not as mere machines, but as 
human beings who have souls as well as bodies. Much could be 
done, I am sure, to lessen the gulf between masters and men, if 
masters would only do more in looking afber their men, make them- 
selves acquainted with each individually, and know something of his 
family and belongings ; do all that a master should and can do to 
encourage him in habits of straightforwardness and sobriety ; make 
himself popular with his men; make them feel that they can all 
trust, love, and respect him. Quarrels and strikes would thus be to 
a great extent if not altogether avoided, and all classes would unite 
in a common bond of mutual good feeling and mutual understanding, 
hand in hand to work together for their own and for their nation's 
welfare. 

Wealth. 

(1), " Wealth consists in every commodity which has an exchange 
' ralne. " — Fawcett. 
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(S). *' Wealth is the abundance of those things which the labonr 
' of man produces, and the wants of man consome." — Sismondi. 
(8). ''Wealth consists in the power to command the always 

* gratoitoos services of nature." — Carey, 

(4). '* Wealth is an exchangeable right." — Macleod. 

(5). " Wealth is eyerything which is exchangeable." — Macleod. 

(6). ''Wealth may be defined all useful or agreeable things 

* which possess exchangeable value." — Mill. 

(7). " Wealth — the circulation of — ^in a nation, resembles that of 

* blood in the natural body." — Ruskin. 

(8). " Wealth, in the language of Political Economy, includes all 
'things which are susceptible of exchange." — Lawson. 

(9). " Wealth and luxuries are nearly, if not altogether synony- 
' mous." — Musgrave. 

Here is our subject again, this poor illused thing, which through- 
out this book we have been endeavouring to pull to pieces and 
anatomize. It is a curious thing, that in arranging all the terms in 
Political Economy alphabetically, the word " wealth " should come 
last, but so it is ; I can give no other term beginning with W, nor 
can I find any terms whose initial letters are either X, or Y, or Z. 

What is wealth ? It is a short enough question, but the answer 
is not so short. The possession of wealth is the possession of certain 
things under certain circumstances. Mere possession does not 
constitute wealth ; there must be' a power besides, power of use, 
power of exchange, power of turning to advantage. The mere 
possession of a gold mine for instance, is not wealth to a man who is 
unable to employ labourers to dig out the gold. Gold is a species of 
wealth, but the mere possession of fifty sovereigns would not keep a 
man alive in the trackless regions of central Australia. 

Wealth means command of labour; the more wealth a man 
possesses the less work does he do for himself, and the more work 
is done for him by other people. 

But supposing a man possessing plenty of means for the employ- 
ment of labour could not get a single labourer to do a stroke of work 
for him, would he be a wealthy man ? No, certainly not. 
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Production and exchange are the two legs upon which wealth 
stands, and where there is no prodnetion, and no power or ability of 
exchange, there wealth cannot exist. This is the mistake which (as 
I have shewn under value) Professor Price makes. He is anxious 
to find the real meaning of the word '' value," and in his extreme 
anxiety he goes beyond his point. He shews truly enough that value 
has a meaning independent of exchange, but unless he denies the 
. truth of quotations 1, 4, 6, and 8, he surely must admit that this 
meaning has nothing whatever to do with Political Economy. 

Buskin says, '' health is part of wealth ; " and again, *' there is 
*■ no wealth but life.'' This is all true in its way, for life could 
hardly exist without wealth, and wealth could certainly not exi^t 
without life. Individuals can be healthy without being wealthy, and 
they can be wealthy without being healthy. 

In ** Alice in Wonderland," the dormouse tells Alice a story 
about three children who lived on treacle^ Alice says, "then 

* they must have been very ill ; '* to which the dormouse 

* replies, ** so they were very ill." Now if all mankind were Kke 
these children, and always all of them partook of nothing but 
treacle, wealth would very soon get shaky on one of its legs, the leg 
called ** production." 

Health is not absolutely necessary in order to use, consume, or 
exchange wealth, but it is necessary for its production, and a nation 
ought to, and does prosper according as health, strength, and 
sobriety are found amidst its labouring population, and. not only 
amongst these, but also amongst farmers and landlords, for aeither 
could farms or estates prosper if landlords and tenants were alike a 
drunken, dissipated, 'and unhealthy lot. 

Health and morality are two things upon which Political Economy 

,vmst depend. A moral people means a healthy people, and a 

healthy people are those amongst whom is found, not the greatest 

number of doctors, but the fewest fools. The sounder the code of 

morality: in a nati(m, ^id the greater the amount of practical common 

;l^nse, the fewer will be the amount of medical practitioners required 

Ifj that nation. The perfection of Political Economy means the 
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entire absence of doctors, for it means the knowledge and practice 
by all, of all things necessary to their bodily and spiritual wel&re. 

¥ou and'I,..my reader, will not live to see this state of things, for 
human nature is human nature, and will be for some years to come. 
This fact is. known and realized by no being more than the nameless 
potentate, who with his dread legions fills the earth and air. His 
influence in this world's matters is a great deal more than some 
people are disposed to admit, causing almost all of the inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth which we see at the present day. 
Standing armies, laws, governments, police, prisons, &c., &c., but 
for his presence might all be abolished. The way in which of all 
others he works on the minds of men, is through man's innate loye 
of possession, love of wealth, but he has nothing whatever to say to 
the laws of Political Economy, his principles are in direct antagonism 
to them. Oh ye political economists, remember this and ponder it 
well in your minds. Think what you have got to do in order to- 
make your so-called science a real science. Your task, I can assure 
you, is no easy one, for to begin with you must first of all kill the 
Devil. 

Midst wealth and midst poverty, midst profit and losses, midst 
depressions and activity in trade and in agriculture, the world rolls 
on and will roll on. Some men will be wise, some men will be 
foolish, some men will be honest, some men will be rogues, wisdom 
will be found as much in the cottage as in the palace, and rogues 
will be found as wealthy as honest men. Men will become rich or 
poor in defiance of all the laws of Political Economy, but is the 
subject of wealth a subject on that account not to be studied. 

My readers, study it, for it is an interesting study, study it in its 
real aspect, not from the point of view of would be definers, but from 
the point of view of human character. Study it as it should be 
studied, think of it as it should be thought about, and the more you 
think about it, the more you will find that your field of enquiry, 
instead of having fixed boundaries, is in fact a boundless field, or if 
it has any boundaries at all, they are but two, life and death. 
Without life there is no wealth, and, therefore, no study of wealth, 
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and neither in the world of life previons to or following man's short 
existence in this world, is there snch a thing as Political Economy. 
It is only while the spirit is hardened hy a weight of flesh that lahonr 
can exist, the spirit without the flesh can exist without exertion, and 
where there is no cause for exertion there is no Political Economy. 

Wealth is not a positive thing, it is when all is said and done 
merely comparative, it is as Sismondi says, (quotation numher 2) 
'* the ahundance of those things," &c. But in what does ahundance 
consist ? If a man, whose income had heen for fifty years £50 a 
year, found he had J6500 a year for the rest of his life, he would say 
he had ahundance. If a man whose income had heen £40,000 a 
year for fifty years, found he had only JBIOOO a year for the rest of 
his life, he would say he had not got ahundance. Wealth and 
poverty are not ahsolute, they are merely relative terms, wealth is 
the ahsence of poverty, poverty is the ahsence of wealth, hut how 
much must he given to a man to make him wealthy,. or how much 
must he taken away &om a man to make him poor depends upon 
the man himself, upon the station in life in which he happens to he 
horn, upon his character, upon his education, ujon his pursuits and 
occupations,^ hesides other things. What is one man's meat is 
another man's poison; and a state of things which to one man means 
starvation and misery, means to another positive luxury. 

A story is told of a shop-lad in London who suddenly found that 
some relation of .his had died and left him J61000. He immediately 
left the shop, and for two years lived on £500 a year, and then went 
hack to the shop again. Now the prohahilities are, that for those 
two years that shop-lad got a great deal more real enjoyment from 
his wealth, and was far more satisfied with hiB lot, than many a 
landlord at the present day, whose yearly rent-roll adds up on paper 
to tens of thousands of pounds. 

Wealth may he the cause of a well nurtured, well clothed hody, hat 

no amount of wealth can make a contented mind, and unless a man 

is hlessed with a happy and contented mind, he may he the possessor 

of countless riches, and still he dissatisfied with his lot. Many a 

wealthy man loaeB half the en^o^ment he might have of life hy not 
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aeting snffieiently up to the words of the Great Teacher, ** take no 
^tbonght for the morrow." The generality of mankind find quite 
onoogh troubles to cope with in this world without sitting down and 
crying about what icat happen, aud which as often as not never does 
happen. 

The possession of wealth always entails duties and responsibilities, 
these of course a man should always face and attend to, and the 
attention to them, so far from being troublesome, ought to add a 
pleasure to his existence. These duties he can reckon on beforehand, 
but for the rest, for the futuie which he cannot foresee, let him 
remember the words of the Bey. John Eeble. 

" Live for to-day 1 to-morrow's light. 
To-morrow's cares shall bring to sight ; 
Gk) sleep like clofiing flowers at night, 
And Heaven thy mom will bless." 

Yes live ; 4ive the life you are called upon to live, and so make 
use of that portion of wealth that you may find allotted to you, while 
dothed in flesh you take your place ou this world's stage, that it may 
prove a source of blessing to you and all dependent on you. 

Some day you will be interrupted in your work, death, the groat 
interrupter will interrupt you, and very likely at a time when you 
think you least ought to be interrupted, but you will then have to 
leave the stage. 

Yes, leave the stage of this life to find your way to another sphere, 
in which sphere you will, if you have studied and acted on the laws 
of wealth here in their highest, truest, and noblest bearings, 
assuredly find wealth in store for you, but the wealth you will find 
will be of a better kind than that which we degenerate mortals are 
accustomed now to look upon as such. Happy in yourself, happy 
in making others happy, happy in being made happy by others, your 
wealth will be a wealth of 

PERFECT HAPPINESS. 



tobk: 

john sampson, pbinteb, 

coney 8tbbet. 
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